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If you enjoy a panorama of red-blooded passion, moving swiftly against colorful backgrounds, read 


QUEEN CALAFIA By BLASCO IBANEZ 


tee aes Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Blood and Sand,” etc. 


j An enthralling pageant of Californian history enfolds itself in the pages of this brilliant romance. The fascinating 
ip story opens with a quaint legend from an old-love story, and following the picturesque incidents of “the splendid idle for. 
ties,” brings the narrative through the medium of an exquisite modern love story to an end where it began among the stately 








if | beauties of Madrid. It is by all odds the most absorbing, satisfying romance ever written by this famous Spaniard. $2.00 






































JUST READY Outstanding Novels Salvaging American Daedalus 
, Woodsmoke Girlhood By J. B. S. HALDANE 
The Fox's Paw By BRETT YOUNG By ISABEL DAVEN- A biochemist’s forecast 
By RAMON DE AYALA Who leads you so leis- y PORT. Ph.D. of the future as modified 
urely into the African ‘ by modern science. It is 
(i The most important jungle that only when A pioneer attempt to most stimulating. $1.00 
ly novel by the most gifted you drop the book to take base the special education learus Th 
e of the present day literary breath do you realize of girls on a normal By BERTRAND Ed 
‘ novelists of Spain is a} | 2°w it has absorbed you. | | psychology. $3.00 RUSSELL _ $1.00 
book to be reckoned with, st The Mongol in Our 
. whether your interest is in The Widow’s House The Collapse of Midst 
be Spanish literature, Spanish By KATHLEEN COXLE Central Europe By F. G. CROOK- Ge 
iF rae, or in life as the gp 3 the tense By KARL F. NOWAK SHANK, M.D. $1.50 
ee author sees it lived by a interest o e story is, j 
Eee young Spanish gentleman. what amazes the reader is : pred hres B.--E 
he its utter comprehension of and, as Viscount Maidane 
bi $2.28 the heart of an older, pas- says, “a very brilliant By A.M.LOW $1.00 
sionate woman. $2.00 book.” $8.00 
i Broadway To be published about Re: 
if E Translations September 20 
} . . . 
tt Aw rors The Most Thrilling Pirate You The Seal of the 
+ is series 
AaB, robust and “ee gins. oi Ever Met Is oe os 
: ples of classical and me- By been ¥ 
dieval literature. | homas rans 


Allen W. Porterfield 


Aksakov’s A di : £ the ar 
; Chronicles of a of the silver screen, which 
; Russian Family the Lambkin will appeal to the many 


Translation by 
M. C. BEVERLY 
Introduction by 
Prince Mirsky $5.00 


A Book of 

Characters 
Selections from shrewd 
observers from Theo- 
phrastus down, including 
both French and English 
writers. $5.00 


GOODRICK, with an 
Introduction by WM. 
ROSE $5.00 











CLAUDE FARRERE 


the foremost romantic novelist in France 
today presents a superbly vivid and unique 
character, tracing his history as a dare-devil 
young sea-captain in the days when pirateer- 
ing was highly respectable. It will 
strongly appeal to all readers, men and 


that blood-chilling story of scientific mys- 
tery, “The House of the Secret.” $3.50 








who seek self-expression 
through this medium. 
Probably 4¢3.00 


Loves and Losses 
of Pierrot 

By WM GRIFFITH 

Light and delicate bits 
of poetic fancy, gaining 
in beauty and power 
through the cucaulative 
effect of the sequence of 


: Gesta Remanerem women, who realize how the passion of an =. aa 

a Entertaining stories in- evil, reckless, beautiful woman can warp vobably $2. 
‘Beek vented by the monks as a a man’s career, and who are not unwilling IN PRESS 

ark fireside re = to see life as it was in those marvellous My Duel with the 
bed commonly  applie y : 

ti denis: te ake Diane days when pirates and buccaneers were the Vatican 

mf $5.00 scourge of the seas. By ALFRED LOISY 
iy A poi t d of 
aa Bs one soon Translated from the French by Leo Ongley, $2.50 aie’ Meads pele 
ane imp us . forced to choose between 
Be) cissim 
a, Translated by A. T. S. CLAUDE FARRERE is author also of his life’s deepest loyalties 


—to his church and to his 
sense of historic truth. 
Probably $5.00 




















These books can be bought through any bookstore; or if not, then direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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The Week 


REAT BRITAIN has achieved nothing less 
than a master stroke of diplomatic strategy 
the hint that her navy might be put at the 
sposal of the League of Nations for blockade 
ainst a power found guilty of aggressive warfare. 
actical realization of any such proposal of course 
ts far in the future. Some sort of plan for out- 
wing war and compelling arbitration of dis- 
ites must first be worked out and accepted by 

powers. The British offer, however, has at 
ce and permanently diminished an embarrass- 
nt by which she would otherwise be confronted 
all discussions of disarmament. The chief mili- 
forces in Europe today are the French and 
sian armies and the British navy. For years the 
itish have urged the desirability of reducing the 
nch military establishment. MacDonald in his 
ech at Geneva a fortnight ago flatly declared 
at peace is always endangered as long as any 
mies whatever continue to exist. To this conten- 
in the French, if they cared to be rude enough, 
d reply with a pot and kettle argument, based 
the British fleet. Despite all fine words about 
armament, the British believe that fleet to be a 
¥ kessity to their empire. This dilemma, if not 





















solved, has been greatly bettered by the new sug- 
gestion. It was made, in the customary casual 
English fashion, in the course of an argument for 
the British reservation to the compulsory arbitration 
feature of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Great Britain did not wish to be held re- 
sponsible under that clause, it was explained, for 
acts committed on the high seas, if the British navy 
were being used to enforce an embargo declared by 
the League of Nations against some recalcitrant 
power. 


BY this innocent-sounding suggestion, the status of 
the British navy has been altered in public opinion 
if not in law; for if the obligation already existed 
under the Covenant, no one realized it. The navy 
continues to serve its useful purposes for the 
empire. But it also becomes, whenever the need 
arises, the beginning—and a pretentious begin- 
ning, too—of a supernational police force such as 
League of Nations advocates used to dream of. 
Moreover, to the French the suggestion contains at 
least a strong hope of that military alliance with 
Great Britain which they have sought repeatedly 
but in vain since Armistice Day, 1918. The French 
think always of aggression only as German aggres- 
sion committed against themselves. They read the 
British proposal as meaning an offer to blockade 
Germany in case of another war. They would hesi- 
tate iong before reducing their armament in ex- 
change for such a guarantee, but they would be glad 
to have it. In fact, even a promise that Great 
Britain would not be found on the opposite side 
would be welcome to the realistic French thinkers, 
who have read history closely enough to know how 
often and how quickly partners can be changed in 
the quadrille of the great powers. 


[F the British suggestion should become a reality, 
it would add to the embarrassment produced by the 
present foreign policy of the United States. Un- 
der it, Great Britain could act toward our shipping 
on the high seas in whatever way military exig- 
encies demanded, without being held accountable 
before the World Court. Her existing treaties with 
the United States would, of course, remain in force, 
but she would know that ina dispute with this coun 
try she would have at her back the League of Na 
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tions and all its members. Such an eventuality may 
seem remote, and perhaps it is; yet it could be 
brought about within a year’s time. The policy of 
aloofness is one which becomes increasingly difficult 
as even a little reality begins to inject itself into 
the operations of the League in international affairs. 


‘THE New York Times recently explained in an 
unusually frank editorial why it believes the vot- 
ers should support Mr. Davis at the polls in No- 
vember. It thinks the chief danger by which the 
country is confronted is the formation of a third 


party: 


The special danger would be that if something like 
a labor party were to be launched in this country 
we should have a sharp division among our citizens, 
not according to sectional lines or political principles, 
but according to the supposed interest of a single 
body among our citizenship...We see what is al- 
ready happening in England. Steady-going Amer- 
icans do not want that experiment repeated here. . . 
The question comes down to this—will the success 
of the Republican party, or that of the Democratic 
party tend more to weaken and break up the third 
party movement? In our opinion, the weight of 
this particular argument is in favor of the Demo- 
cratic party...By tradition and inheritance, that 
party numbers within its ranks many more than the 
Republicans can pretend to of those representing 
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"THIS development the Times regards as a dread. 
ful catastrophe, to be avoided at all cost. But the 








Times conveniently overlooks the point of view offi " 
some millions of Americans who would regard ths 
creation of an American equivalent for the Britis, 
Labor party as anything but a misfortune. It gog 
on to what we regard as a highly improbable a. 


sumption: that a Democratic administration unde 
John W. Davis would be sufficiently liberal to gy. 
isfy those American citizens at present enrolled up. 
der the banner of La Follette. Is there any ey. 
dence whatever that this would be the case? Thy 
convention of 1924 proved, we think, that the |i} 
eralism with which Woodrow Wilson temporarily 
endowed his party has almost entirely disappeared 
The South is the citadel of the Democracy; anj 
the dominant feeling in the South today is a con. 
servatism which differs on specific details of program 
but not in spirit from that of Mr. Coolidge’s Neg 
England. As the South becomes more industrial. 
ized, its conservatism will increase. - It seems to ws 
outside the bounds of probability that Mr. Davis, i 
elected and given the support of a Democrat; 
House and Senate, would be willing or able to con. 
duct such a fight against special privilege and on 
behalf of the rights of the common man as would 
satisfy the followers of Mr. La Follette. 















SUPPORTERS of the La Follette-Wheeler ticket 


will find themselves called upon to exercise un- 
usual care and intelligence in marking their ballots 
in November. In a number of states there are can- 
didates for reélection who deserve the hearty sup- 
port of good liberals and yet for one reason o 
another have found it imperative to remain under 


the very kind of political material from which 
Senator La Follette hopes to draw his support. 
If these men and women see the Democratic party 
successful in the election, they will be strongly in- 
clined to cling to it and work through it. 
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THIS candid appeal to conservatism is at least 
more intelligent than the usual argument against 
a third party. Generally the hostile critic assumes 
that this development would mean the indefinite 
continuance of three parties, and the recurring like- 
lihood that elections would be thrown into the 
House. But nothing of the sort is probable. For 
years political observers of all shades of opinion 
have been pointing out the virtual lack of any dif- 
ference between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. A member of the right wing of either is 
far closer to a member of the right wing of the 
other than he is to a member of the left wing of 
his own. If a genuine third party should develop, 
it would draw into its ranks the liberals from both 
parties, while the country’s conservatives would re- 
main, perhaps in two camps but more probably 
united under one banner, very likely the Republi- 
can. Such a realignment would breathe new vi- 
tality into American political life. It would abol- 
ish, one may hope, the well nigh endless hypocrisy 
and cant which result at present from the fact that 
both the old parties try to be all things to all men. 
It should prove in this country as it has in Great 
Britain an effective safeguard against the propa- 
ganda of revolutionary communism. 





the Democratic or Republican banner. 
states which lie side by side there are contrasting 
examples of this situation. In Idaho Senator Borah 
is running as a Republican; and in Montana Senz- 
tor Walsh is running as a Democrat. The loss of 
either from the Senate would be a real public @ 
lamity. Those who watched Senator Walsh’s mag- 
nificent work in the oil investigation last winter and 
saw the admirable qualities he displayed as chair- 
man of the National Democratic Convention, wil 
find it hard to conceive that the people of Montam 
could show themselves so insensible to his fine quali- 
ties as to fail to reélect him, yet the Montana st- 
uation is so complicated with local issues that ths 
appears not impossible. We believe it would ke 
most unfortunate, not only because the Senate needs 
men of Walsh’s fine intellectual and moral qua- 
ities, but because his repudiation at the polls would 
be generally interpreted as a repudiation of his wort 
in exposing the corruption of the Harding régime 
Complaisance with venality is not confined to eithet 
of the old parties. We have in the past expressed 
our conviction that the most deplorable aspect 
last winter’s exposures was the number of importatt 
newspapers and public men who displayed no spati 
of moral indignation and indeed would have bees 
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dreadfiiiad to have the whole malodorous mess covered 


ut the. because the revelations were “hurting business.” 

'¢W off nator Walsh’s personal fortunes are bound up 

rd thei this larger issue; and there are few equally im- 

= ortant questions involved in this year’s campaign. 

L0es 

dle as. AMSAY MacDONALD is learning with some 

Under iE, how fierce is the white light which beats upon 
e occupant of high public office. No one who un- 


rstands the character of the man can believe that 
ere is any sinister connection between the baron- 





Th given Sir Alexander Grant in June and the lat- 
- ib r’s gift to Mr. MacDonald of a life annuity, the 
Tarly Mh terest on £30,000, invested in the shares of Mc- 
“ared Mitie and Price. The explanation made is that Sir 
) 4N¢ Alexander, an old and dear friend of the Prime 
' Cot MiMinister, noted with regret that the latter, despite 
gam Ms high office, was obliged to use the subway to 
New t about London. Sir Alexander demanded the 
stra ight to “subsidize” a motor car for him; and to 
to WIBnis Mr. MacDonald at last and reluctantly con- 
V'S, Rented. There is no reason whatever to go behind 
rat MBhis explanation which does credit to Sir Alexander’s 
) Con: Miheart, if not to Mr. MacDonald’s worldly wisdom. 
id oni evertheless, Great Britain has been so profoundly 
vould MBtirred in recent years by stories of scandal in con- 

hection with the sale of honors that the incident 
; vill undoubtedly hurt the Labor party at the next 
ticket fieneral election. 
> Un 
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[YN Friday, September 12, newspaper dispatches 
rom Geneva recorded the fact that the Assembly 
bf the League of Nations is interested in the effort 
bf “the Republic of Georgia” to secure its inde- 
bendence from the Moscow government—an ef- 
ort which has been in progress for the past fort- 
light by force of arms. France, Great Britain and 
Belgium introduced a joint resolution, which was 
dopted, stating that the League would aid Georgia 
by all possible peaceful, legal means. On Satur- 
lay, September 13, a Paris dispatch to the New 
York Times stated that “it is understood, according 
o well-informed persons, that the revolution [in 
orgia| is being financed and directed from Paris, 
vhere powerful international financiers are backing 
group of former members of the Georgian gov- 
ent and former proprietors of Baku oil wells.” 
Three million tons of oil are supposed to be in 
torage in Baku at present. We should like to 
vager a large homemade cookie that the League is 
bout to have its motives misunderstood. It is cruel 
at this should happen; but that is what coarse, 
malicious human nature is like. 






















APTAIN PAXTON HIBBEN is at last receiv- 
g from the War Department the formal trial 
vhich he has so long and vainly sought. Since 1920, 
he Department has from time to time intimated a 
peneral belief that Captain Hibben is an unfit per- 
on to hold a commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
orps, the alleged reason being that he is a Com- 
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munist or has undesirably close relations with 
the present government of Russia, or both. The 
story of his struggles to get a fair and open hearing 
on definite charges is a curious record of unexplain- 
ed mischances which would be funny did it not in- 
volve such serious issues for the Captain. Import- 
ant documents have disappeared from the War De- 
partment’s files and no one has known where they 
were. Documents long missing have suddenly 
turned up to be used against Captain Hibben on 
the instant, without any opportunity for him to se- 
cure evidence refuting the charges they contained. 
These tactics have been continued down to and in- 
cluding the present formal trial. Colonel John J. 
Bradley, his counsel, stated at a recent hearing 
that despite the long effort to secure a bill of par- 
ticulars and definite charges against Captain Hib- 
ben, “neither this board nor the War Department 
had been willing to do this simple thing required 
by procedure in any manner of law or justice the 
world over. Instead, a mass of material has been 
first presented, then part of it withdrawn, then 
again presented with additions and now again pre- 
sented with new additions and new subtractions. 
No sooner has counsel for Captain Hibben prepared 
a case than the documents submitted by the gov- 
ernment are changed.” 


CAPTAIN HIBBEN expressly and categorically 
denies that he is a Communist, or has had question- 
able relations with the Russian government. He 
has called numerous reputable witnesses in support 
of his assertion that his business in Russia was 
strictly confined to famine relief. The War De- 
partment and the Department of Justice have long 
been guilty of something which on the face of it 
looks very much like persecution of a private citizen. 
He has been spied upon, his papers have been se- 
cretly tampered with, and charges against him of 
the gravest sort have been put into private hands 
for public use. The present trial offers an oppor- 
tunity for the authorities, in western idiom, to “put 
up or shut up.” We trust that they will. 


‘THE announcement of a new and “independent” 
college to be organized by Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john is obviously unauthorized and premature. The 
first account, printed about the first of the month in 
the Boston Transcript, contained all the information 
that has been forthcoming, namely that Dr. Meikle- 
john has been discussing the matter with various 
friends and former colleagues. Neither he nor any 
of his intimates has given out any statement of the 
form which the proposed college is to take or any 
information as to the stage at which the discussion 
has arrived. Meantime Dr. Meiklejohn himself 
has gone abroad. 


SUCH details as have appeared, furthermore, are 
obviously inaccurate. One newspaper account de- 
rives a fanciful picture of the new institution from 
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the presumed antipathy of its founder to semester 
examinations. The “precise issue” upon which Dr. 
Meiklejohn resigned from Amherst, it says, was the 
mid-year examination and the separation of “junior 
and senior colleges.” This is a new theory of the 
liberal college. Neither the triviality nor the pal- 
pable irresponsibility of such descriptions of the 
new college have deterred editorial comment, how- 
ever. The New York Times has solemnly frowned 
upon the mid-yearless innovation. In Abelard’s 
time, to be sure, “there were no Carnegie units of 
admission; there was no college examination 
board.” But we have travelled a long way upon 
the road of progress since those days. Our col- 
leges have “evolved into stable institutions with 
trustees and bursars, with endowments of tradition 
and funds, with buildings upon which ivy has grown 
and around which affection has gathered, with 
‘counts’ for admission and semester hours for gra- 
duation.” All this progress (this progress from 
Abelard to ivy) Dr. Meiklejohn proposes to 
abandon. 


ALL of which is solemn nonsense whether or not 
Dr. Meiklejohn is actually about to organize a new 
college. It is also evidence that he had better. We 
seem to need something to show us what a college 
is and ought to be. The fact that the mere sug- 
gestion of an independent, by which we mean an in- 
novating, college can arouse such intense discussion 
shows that we are in no very certain state of mind 
about our educational institutions, while our in- 
veterate propensity to higgle over trustees and ex- 
aminations indicates that we are living in an educa- 
tional Macedonia. Some one will have to come 
over and save us. If Dr. Meiklejohn will under- 
take the job he will find plenty to do. 


EDWARD N. HURLEY, once of the Shipping 
Board, has produced out of his own head a plan for 
paying off the French debt to the United States. 
Mr. Hurley suggests a five-year moratorium as 
far as interest is concerned, and a much lower rate 
thereafter, so that payments of $100,000,000 a 
year would meet the carrying charges and amortize 
the principal in about sixty-seven years. Of these 
annual payments, one-half would not be transmit- 
ted to this country but would be invested in French 
commercial securities every year for twentyfive 
years. This would help to develop France com- 
mercially and would avoid depressing the franc. It 
is an ingenious plan; but we need not become un- 
duly excited over the prospect of payment under it. 
French government finance is in a situation which 
may fairly be described as critical. Payments by 
Germany under the Dawes plan, as a contributor 
points out in this issue of the New Republic, are 
certain to be far smaller than the French expect, if 
indeed there are any at all. Add to this the undis- 


puted fact that France believes her debt should be 
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forgiven, on the ground that she was fighting ; 
common cause of all the Allies, and you have amp| 
reason for not getting excited prematurely over \j 
Hurley’s neat little paper plan. 


THE most useful thing John W. Davis could 
at the moment to aid his candidacy would be to; 

sue violently worded orders forbidding the accep 
ance of A. Mitchell Palmer’s offer to take the stum 
for him. Mr. Davis, against the heavy odds of thy 
Democratic platform and his own New York care 
is trying to make himself out a liberal; and | 

Mitchell Palmer is about as far from being a liben 
as anyone in the United States. His history , 
Attorney-General is the blackest blot on the recor 
of the Wilson administration. The Department 
Justice in his hands became a tool of reaction whix 
exercised the cruelest injustice against scores anj 
hundreds of innocent men and women. The 3 

reau of Investigation became a nest of busybodi 
spies and informers; Palmerism laid the groun 

work for the delightful activities which subsequent 
ly flourished under William J. Burns. About th 
worst thing that could be said of John W. Davis in 
this campaign is that he is the kind of man of whom 
A. Mitchell Palmer approves. 


The Wooing of Labor 


MONG the unfamiliar turns which the Pro- 
gressive candidacy has given the campaign, 
none is more striking than the attention it ha 
directed to organized labor’s status and grievances 
Both Mr. Davis and President Coolidge have go 
out of their way to compete with Senator La Fol 
lette for the votes of union members, and in doing 
so have discussed trade-unior. problems to an extent 
previously unknown in a presidential canvass. Or 
ganized labor, for five years buffetted or ignored y 
most of those in authority, suddenly finds itself 
courted with a silken politeness reminiscent of the 
war days. Then its economic codperation was ¢& 
sential, now its political support is desired. Political 
organization leads to political attention, just as eco 
nomic organization forces consideration in wagts 
and hours. The mere advertising which labor has 
received in the past few months is a sufficient gus 
to justify its support of the independent Progres 
sive movement. 

President Coolidge, in a Labor Day speech to! 
group of “labor leaders” hurriedly scratched 9 
from the highways and by-ways, dressed the “full 
dinner pail” argument with modern statistical trim 
mings. Wages have shown a net rise greater that 
the cost of living since 1913; hence the purchasing 
power of labor has increased. If the independett 
Progressive movement were seeking to substitute 
communism for capitalism, or to bring about som 
equally fundamental economic revolution, this 
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fing ¢ ent might be pertinent. But it is difficult to see 
hat it furnishes any reason for trade-unionists to 
ect Republicans to political office. It reminds one 
»f the defense of the protective tariff by a Repub- 
ican economist on the ground that while since the 


Ver \ 


ould dilirvil War the United States has followed a pro- 

De to isllMective policy and Great Britain a free trade policy, 
accep he population of the United States has grown more 

© stunpiiapidly than that of Great Britain. 

S of thf Neither political governments in the United 

< Career tates nor their employer supporters are responsible 


and | 
Liberal 
tory 


or the rise in real wages. On the contrary, it is 
jue, so far as it may be attributed to any foreseen 
pr controlled activity, to the power exercised by 
rade-unions themselves to raise wages during the 
inflation of 1919-20, to prevent their reduction by 
Republican and Democratic employers during the 
unemployment crisis of 1921, and to raise them 
pain in the revival of 1922-23. All the estab- 
ished authorities did their insufficient best to “de- 
late” wages at least as much as the cost of living 
Huring the 1921 depression. Even while Mr. 
oolidge was speaking, Republican textile manufac- 
sin New England were being restrained from 
augurating a wage-slashing campaign until after 
e election, for fear of its reaction on the head of 
e ticket. And for nearly a year now, under a 
Republican administration which is attempting to 
dentify itself with prosperity, employment and 
parnings have been decreasing until in many import- 
nt industries such as coal, steel, cotton and shoes 
ey have fallen alarmingly close to the bottom 
evel of 1921—the worst depression for fifty years, 
bf which the trough and the greater part of the 
duration occurred under a Republican régime. 
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Fok What gives the final fillip of absurdity to Mr. 
*,. Mmcoolidge’s remarks is the fact to which the postal 
: ployes have hastened to call attention, that he 
Or imself not six months ago vetoed for its “extra- 
od Whe gance” a bill which would have granted them 


lary increases not greater than, but merely equal 
0 the increase in the cost of living since 1913. This 
s the only point at which the present administration 
tan justly claim responsibility for influence on 
wages, unless we count the reduction of railroad 
vages by the Labor Board in 1922, enforced, in the 
ace of a protest strike of the shopmen, by the most 
Weeping injunction in history, obtained by Attor- 
ey-General Daugherty. 

Both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Davis have acknow]- 
tdged the necessity of trade-unions and collective 
bargaining. So do all the teachers of economics and 
ociology in the colleges, so do most editorial writ- 
and public speakers—except in times of crisis or 
pases in which their own interests are concerned. 
e right of labor,” said Mr. Davis, “to an ade- 
quate wage earned under healthful conditions, the 
ght to organize in order to obtain it and the right 
0 bargain for it collectively, through agents and 
¢presentatives of its own choosing, have been es- 
ablished after many years of weary struggle. These 
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rights are now conceded by every fair minded man.” 
But however well accepted the unions are in theory, 
they are not dealt with in practice by many impor- 
tant employers in many large industries. On the 
contrary, they have been fought and betrayed by 
every weapon wealth can command, including, un- 
der both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, spies associated with the Federal Department 
of Justice, deputy sheriffs appointed by county gov- 
ernments but paid by employers, and courts issuing 
restraining orders, sometimes at the application of 
attorneys-general and prosecuting attorneys, which 
in effect deny constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and assembly and seek to prevent all effective 
action by unions engaged in industrial disputes. It 
may be invidious, but it is pertinent, to suggest that 
President Coolidge ought to address his remarks on 
the subject of unions, not during a campaign to 
labor leaders, but at other times to officers of justice, 
to some of his prominent supporters such as those in 
control of the New England cotton mills, the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroads, the United States Steel 
Corporation and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. And Mr. Davis might well have made 
his pronouncements about unionism, not on Labor 
Day to a trade-union assembly, but before he be- 
came a candidate, to judges and members of the 
bar, to the West Virginia coal operators, to the great 
corporations to which he was counsel, and to the 
Santa Fé railroad, of which he was a director when 
it secured an injunction against the striking shop- 
men and failed to bargain with them or to recognize 
their union thereafter. 

Mr. Davis is of course much more conversant 
with the specific grievances of unions and much 
more definite about remedies than President Cool- 
idge. He ought to be. He was associated with the 
passage of the Clayton Act, which was supposed to 
protect unions against injunctions; he has tried in 
the Supreme Court cases involving the legal rights 
of labor organizations—in at least one of which he 
acted as counsel for their enemies. He comes close 
to one of the most important issues when he says: 


There have been many cases in the past where the 
writ of injunction has been abused in connection 
with labor disputes. Injunctions have been issued 
which by their terms went beyond any proper limit 
and sought to deprive men of lawful exercise of in- 
disputable rights. ..I was given opportunity to take 
part in framing and defending legislation intended 
to correct these evils. . .If legislation already passed 
is not sufficient guidance in this matter we must 
write in plainer terms. 


This is all very well. But does not Mr. Davis, 
as a legal expert in this subject, know that ingeni- 
ously worded anti-injunction acts have been nulli- 
fied by the Supreme Courts of Massachusetts, Ari- 
zona and the United States? Does he not know 
that the United States Supreme Court has by two 
decisions robbed the Clayton Act, in which he takes 
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so much pride, of most of its protection of union 
rights? Even so skilled a constitutional lawyer as 
he could not outwit judicial inhibitions on such leg- 
islation. Does he not know that the Supreme Court 
decision on the Arizona anti-injunction law (Truax 
vs. Corrigan)—Holmes, Brandeis and Pitney dis- 
senting—means that if the Clayton Act were to be 
rewritten to overcome the effect of the other de- 
cisions, the court would declare the law unconstitu- 
tional? What does he propose to do about these 
precedents and the power of the courts to prevent 
legislatures from enacting effective laws in protec- 
tion of unions? Exactly nothing. He too, in lan- 
guage less provocative than that of General Hell- 
and-Maria Dawes, has declared for retention of the 
present _—_ of the courts unimpaired. In the ab- 
sence of further explanation from him, his posi- 
tion, though it is more plausible than that of the Re- 
publicans, comes to exactly the same stop. Becduse 
of his intimate knowledge of the issue, his promise 
is insincere as well as ineffective. 

The leaders of labor are not deceived on this 
point, and will take care to undeceive any of their 
followers who may be charmed by the fair words 
of Mr. Davis. The La Follette platform is the 
only one which both displays understanding of the 
issue and furnishes a forthright pledge of action. 
“We favor,” it reads, “the abolition of the use of 
injunction in labor disputes and declare for the 
complete protection of the right of farmers and in- 
dustrial workers to organize, bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
conduct without hindrance codperative enterprises.” 
And in another section comes the companion pledge: 
“We favor submitting to the people, for their con- 
siderate judgment, a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that Congress may by enacting a statute make 
it effective over a judicial veto.” Considerate 
judgment may finally decide that this is not the best 
way to end the destructive power of the courts over 
essential economic and social legislation. But some 
dealing with the courts there must be, if promises of 
rights to trade unions are to be worth the cost of the 
ink with which they are printed. 


World Peace and World 
Politics 


F 1924 is celebrated for no other reason, it should 
go down in history as the year in which more 
words were written and spoken about universal 
peace and how to secure it than in all previous 
recorded time. To itemize some of the occasions: 
The discussions of this theme which marked the 
first week of the League Assembly at Geneva pro- 
duced a veritable flood of newspaper comment and 
discussion. On their heels we have Great Britain’s 
proposal to turn over her fleet to the League for 
embargo purposes. From time to time in recent 
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weeks announcements have been made of the prigg 
winning plans in the various competitions institut, 
by Mr. E. A. Filene of Boston for the best pe, 
plans produced in England, Germany, France ; 
Italy. A little earlier the text of the Shotwell-B; 
draft treaty for the outlawry of war was made pj 
lic. A special section of the Williamstown Instit 
of Politics was devoted to consideration of 4 
treaty and to similar plans. While the Instity 
was meeting, Mr. MacDonald was repudiating 
behalf of his government the Cecil-Réquin d; 
treaty prepared under League of Nations ausp; 
and accepted “in principle” by France and a n 
ber of the lesser powers. In the United States 
enormous popular interest albeit a temporary ¢ 
was created by the Bok Peace Plan contest in wh 
more than 22,000 persons took part. Finally, 
controversy over Defense Day, precipitated by ¢ 
refusal of Governor Bryan of Nebraska to aidt 
enterprise, and by the criticism of the proposal! 
the National Council for Prevention of War, se 
as another peg on which to hang almost endless g 
guments as to whether war can ever be abolish 
and if so, how. If peace on earth could be attaing 
by words, the past few months should have broug 
it measurably nearer. 

That peace is not attained by words, no matt 
how noble, every candid student both of histor 
and of current international relations, must reali 
Uttering the words is well worth while; for th 
help to educate the masses of the people as to t 
realities of warfare and to build up that body 
public opinion from which concrete political acti 
may eventually result; yet it is quite possible ft 
the current of public discussion to move away fro 
war while the current of actual events moves towz 
it. No one in Europe talked more nobly of ¢ 
folly of bloodshed and the necessity for peace th 
did the Kaiser at various lucid moments during t 
two decades prior to 1914. Little was said at Gen 
a fortnight ago which might not have been utter: 
and perhaps was, at that ill-fated conference, « 
of whose objects was the abolition of war, whi 
met under the tutelage of a Russian Tsar 109 yea 
earlier. As long as the causes of war remain pri 
tically untouched, as is the case today, no amount! 
talk about how to stop conflicts after they l 
started will do much to insure a lasting foundat 
for international peace. 

It is a curious and startling fact that in all ¢ 
millions of words about the abolition of war whi 
have been uttered in the past few months, only 
smallest amount of attention has been given, 4 
from official sources practically none at all, to 
statement of the underlying frictions between 5 
tions which make war likely. Yet these causes 4 
fairly well known. In the modern world, they 4 
primarily competition for world markets, compé 
tion for raw materials, the pressure of excess pop 
lation, and that diffused imperialism, with its ¥ 
armies and navies and its demand for world-wt 
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€ prigggplonization, which is based upon and grows out of The supporters of MacDonald in England and of 
istitutdamese factors. Why these fundamental causes are Herriot in France have no delusions about the 
st peau rarely mentioned in speeches by leading states- causes of war, and are as determined to do away 
nce a and official publicists is a riddle which does not with the whole bloody business as the most fanatical 
e]|_Rimeed high acumen to solve. It is partly because the of American pacifists. Every objection to the 
de pujqggpim truth about the international struggle for sur- League made on this side of the water during the 
[nstitullmmval would break through the pleasant fiction about _ past five years they have reiterated with added bit- 
of aqmmpriendship among the nations;” and partly because _terness because of being so much closer to the scene. 
[nstitypigimy analysis of the facts contains a severe indictment If the Labor party in England and the Herriot 
iting qm modern international capitalistic enterprise. It radicals in France had a completely free hand, the 
in drimadifticult to draw an indictment of the international relationship of the League to the 1919 settlements 
auspiggmmmases of such enterprise and yet stop short at the would be altered overnight. 

2 nufimpundary lines of your own country. Neither MacDonald nor Herriot, of course, has 
tates Allm The air of unreality which so many persons feel such a free hand. Both men are obliged to move 
ary ong all discussion of such matters as the pacific policy with great caution to avoid being turned out of 
in whi the League of Nations, the outlawry of war, office and in the matter of Germany Herriot is hard- 


ally, immeaties of security and disarmament, and the like, is ly able to move at all. The attitude of the Mac- 
1 by ggpdoubtedly due to this frequent evasion of the big- Donald government toward Egypt and India shows 
aid t half of the problems. Some machinery for ad- the extent of the compromise necessary in order to 


posal medication of disputes, for determining who is the remain in power. Nevertheless, the spirit is there, 
* $e eressor and for punishing him in all practicable in both France and England. It already has some 
dless ys, is desirable at the earliest possible moment substantial victories to its credit, of which the ac- 
bolishmmd will remain necessary no matter how much ceptance of the Dawes plan and the promise to 


attainmogress may be made eventually toward solving evacuate the Ruhr are not the least. It is quite con- 
broulmme greater problems already referred to. Indeed, ceivable that the day is not far distant when the 
*Hiechinery developed for these purposes might play League instead of being too conservative for liberal 
) matte important part in the development of those in- Americans may become too liberal for our conser- 
- histodmmenational arrangements which will not only make vatives who have been its friends in the past. If 
. veal difficult but unnecessary. Yet it is regrettable, that day comes, it will mark the inauguration of a 
for thammgom the standpoint of clear thinking, if from no genuine new era, the first step of real importance 
s to tglper, that so many persons speak and write as_ in the world’s painful climb away from paths of war 
body qgmough making war illegal or providing machinery toward those of peace. 
| acti compulsory arbitration were the end of a process 


‘ble iqgmptead of being, as they are, no more than its be- _ 
a The Leopold-Loeb Decision 
s tows n looking at these further realities, there is an 
» of tqmpportant aspect of the European situation which UDGE CAVERLY’S decision to imprison for 
ace th ceiving less attention than it deserves. American life rather than to hang the young murderers 
ring t rals who have in the past opposed our entering of the Franks boy must make a profound impres- 
- Gen League of Nations have done so largely because sion on all those who have expended thought as well 
uttermmey felt that the League as it exists in fact bears as emotion on this tragic case. It has high signifi- 
nce, ogimmtle relationship to the League as originally con- cance chiefly for two reasons. In the first place the 
r, whiggmeved by President Wilson. They have charged it decision saves the public from the effects of a re- 
09 ves being a device to “freeze” the terms of the bound from its own ugly mood towards the slayers. 
xin progageaties of 1919, many of which were grossly un- Doubtless a majority of the people the country over 
noun This charge has been a just one; and the ut- wanted to see the boys hanged. These people have 
ey hms that defenders of the League could say was talked of an “adequate punishment” in order to 
undatimmet as time passed and the passions of war were prevent a repetition of such crimes. But, in say- 
sipated the League machinery could be utilized ing this, they have analyzed neither the reasons why 
, all aE’ Modifying the terms of the treaties in the direc- death seemed to them the only adequate punish- 


ar whe” Of justice. ment, nor what punishments are really preventive. 


only mm Recent events in Europe for the first time sug- What the public wanted was an outlet for its out- 
ven, te. that this promise may possibly some day be raged feelings. It wanted a victim, in the name of 
all, to filled. A league dominated by Poincaré and law and the protection of life, just as the lynch mob 
veen ez0n may be relied upon to back up the unjust wants a victim, and only the immediate, dramatic 


vuses ame ands of sordid and reactionary imperialism. But and final satisfaction of hanging these youths 
they gmme*gue dominated by MacDonald and Herriot, a seemed adequate and just. Imprisonment for life 
compas’ in which Germany is a member of both As- affords no such relief, though the long, slow tor- 
ss poe bly and Council, (as now seems probable) a ture of it is actually much worse punishment than 
, its Meee With which Russia might have a thorough _ the swift oblivion of death. 

-ld-wiamge’*ing arrangement, is a very different affair. The reaction on the community, if blood-thirst 
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ads Hae had had its desire, would have been grievous. The 

Ye iar effect of a lynching does not cease when the victim 

Peis ee swings. It inevitably moves back from victim to 

. victimizers. And the effect of allowing the stored- 

uP ublic bitterness of the last three months to vent 

f, to strike back because it had been hurt, would 

ie been to reinforce all the harsh and intolerant 
aspects of American life. 

The desire for vengeance reflects a discredited 
objective of criminal law. Modern criminal science 

od as illustrated, for instance, by Professor Ferri’s re- 
Fe iS : cent projet for an Italian penal code, has rejected 

« “retributive justice’—an eye for an eye—and 
directs criminal machinery solely to safeguarding 
the community against the recurrence of anti-social 
behavior and for the responsible education, so far 
: e as possible, of the delinquent. 

‘an The other aspect of the death penalty, namely its 
£. : effect as a preventive of future crimes of this sort, 
brings into question another common prejudice. The 
deterrent effect of capital punishment is an assump- 
tion wholly without evidence. Its validity has been 
f under fire in this country for a hundred years, ever 
We since Edward Livingstone’s famous penal code for 
i Louisiana, was published in 1824. Evidence has 
been accumulating ever since in support of Living- 
stone’s attack. 

The second chief feature marking the Caverly 
opinion as epoch-making is concerned with its atti- 
tude towards the application of modern psychiatric 
Ke method to the analysis and treatment of crime. 
+a Judge Caverly did well not to base his decision on 
i ts the body of evidence presented by the alienists. 
icky big. Since the science is still young and its use as a guide 
in determining degrees of responsibility is as yet re- 
garded with suspicion, to have done so would not 
only have resulted in checking further development 


ened Sheen oe 2 oe 


oa kane 2 but would have alienated popular sympathy towards 
ae ite) me 

He hos the treatment meted out to these criminals. What 
en § Judge Caverly did shows him to be shrewd and far- 
; a Re, seeing. For he has allayed suspicion of what is ig- 


oe iy norantly regarded as only the artful dodges of ex- 
. pensive alienists and at the same time given encour- 
agement to the method. This he seems to have 
done consciously, with every evidence of under- 
standing its implications. “It is beyond the prov- 
2 ince of this Court as it is beyond the capacity of 
‘y | human science in its present state of development 
to predicate ultimate responsibility for human acts. 
At the same time the Court is willing to recognize 
that the careful analysis made of the life history 
ie of the defendants and of their present mental, 
; } emotional and ethical condition has been of extreme 
: : interest and is a valuable contribution to crim- 
inology. And yet the Court feels strongly that sim- 
ilar analysis made of other persons accused of crime 
would probably reveal similar or different abnor- 

a malities. The value of such tests seems to lie in 
é if their applicability to crime and criminals in gen- 
a eral.” The vigorous spur given to future scientific 
study of behavior in relation to the causes and treat- 
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epten 
ment of crime can hardly be estimated. Legislatioy 
as well as the administration of criminal law ap, 
bound to feel the impact of Judge Caverly’s sep. 
tences and opinion. 

In another respect also, Judge Caverly’s opinion 
is a memorable contribution to the reform of 
criminal law. It reinforces the tendency againg 
capital punishment. 


It would have been the path of least resistang 
to impose the extreme penalty of the law. In choo. 
ing imprisonment instead of death, the Court 
moved chiefly by the consideration of the ages of th 
defendants, boys of eighteen and nineteen years. | 
is not for the Court to say that he will not in ary 
case enforce capital punishment as an alternative, by 
the Court believes that it is within his province 
decline to impose the sentence of death on persons 
who are not of full age. This determination appean 
to be in accordance with the progress of criminal lay 
all over the world and with the dictates of enlight. 
ened humanity. 


If punishment is not to be the explosion of re. 
venge, if the community’s self-protection is to kk 
its basis and the criminal himself must be dealt with 
as part of the community, what relevance has the 
death penalty in the scheme of social control? The 
security of the community does not demand, nor is 
it furthered by, the brutalizing evasion which the 
death penalty involves. Judge Caverly has given 
a new impetus to the slow process of rationalizing 
our penal methods. 

The Franks murder again directs dramatic atten- 
tion to the increase of crime in the United States 
For years we have had a plethora of shallow pan 
ceas, usually proposals to stiffen punishment and t 
increase the number of judges. All these remedies 
have been futile. By and large, the pace of crim 
persists where it does not increase. All suggestion 
of cures are idle, for the simple reason that no at 
tempt has even been begun to make a fundament: 
scientific inquiry into the causes of the prevalence 
of crime in America. We cannot make progress # 
to cures until the indispensable diagnosis has beet 
made. 
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HE Dawes plan has become a political 
fact; nothing which can now be said or 
written will affect its adoption. It is there- 

ore the more appropriate to analyze that report, 

he bases on which it was framed, and probable de- 
lopments arising from its operation. It is better 

» realize now instead of later that the plan is 

rainly and primarily a myth. F. 
In so far as the plan provided a table to which 

he French and Germans could come to discuss their 

putual difficulties, it has served a useful end. The 
an need not be given undue credit for this. In 
ain fact, European statesmen had reached a point 
desperation; the ministry in France as elsewhere 
ecognized the necessity for a negotiated peace; 

hey would have accepted anything which offered a 

sis for such discussion. The plan does provide an 

itial truce. That is all to the good. It holds out 
ope of reparations payments. That approaches 
gud. As will appear, no substantial reparations 

n be paid under it. The French finance ministers 

now this, but they prefer to have their public 

zn the unpalatable fact from an agent under the 
an or from an impartial, probably an American, 
pitrator, rather than from a French cabinet. 

The underlying fallacy of the plan—that its basis 

ks “business and not politics’”— ought to be 

uarely recognized. European affairs permit no 
ch divorce. The British government is necessar- 

integrated with business; Great Britain must 
pport raw materials, manufacture, and export 
anufactured products, or starve. Her foreign 
plicy is controlled by this necessity; and her gov- 
ment is far too much a servant of her people not 
deal with it. French business is rather less amal- 
ated with politics; but from time to time the 

0 become identified—notably, for instance, in the 

upation of the Ruhr. 

Transfer of Reparations. The cardinal feature 

the plan lies in the accumulation by the Agent 

r Reparations Payments in Germany of assets 
ich he must, so far as possible, transfer to the 
ied governments. If he cannot transfer, ac- 
ulation will stop. Paragraph XIII pro- 

es that “sums not remitted accumulate, but with 

** imitation of amount;” in other words, when the 

lance reaches a high figure, collections are to stop. 

ere is reason to believe that this shut-off will 
mmence soon after collections begin, and will re- 
in continuously in force; in a word, reparations 
cease to be paid. 
here are three ways by which transfer of funds 

a gy be made from Germany to the Allied countries. 

ency may be transferred. German securities 


ax. The author of this article is a French engineer who 
had occasion to make a close study of the Dawes plan 
behalf of an important financial group. 
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The Dawes Plan Myth: 


may be purchased and exported. German goods 
may be taken and exported. Gold does not enter 
into this calculation; there is too little gold in the 
world seriously to affect the situation, and transfers 
of large amounts in gold not only are not contem- 
plated but probably would have the same effect as 
transfers of paper or any other monetary token. 
Transfer of Currency. No one seriously assumes 
that currency can be transferred in large amounts. 
The banking process would consist of buying in the 
open market francs or sterling with the German 
marks accumulated by the plan agent. Francs and 
sterling would then appreciate violently; the Ger- 
man mark would drop to nothing; this would auto- 
matically stop the transfer because the accumulated 
balance of the plan agent would become worthless 
in his hands. On transfer of the foreign currency 
purchased, the market in France or England would 
be flooded with francs or sterling; appreciation in 
these currencies would be succeeded by depression 
which would undo the temporary benefit; mean 
while all business is disturbed. The margin of ex 
change between countries is narrow; a relatively 
small proportion of transfer will revolutionize an 
exchange market (witness, for example, the recent 
French stabilization loan of the Morgans) ; sums far 
less than the annual payments to be credited to the 
plan agent would suffice to achieve this result. We 
may dismiss the theory of transfer of currency. 
Purchase and Export of German Securities. In 
substance this is the same as transfer of currency, but 
the opération is retarded. The first effect might be 
to enhance the price of German securities. Inter- 
est and dividends, upon all exported securities 
would have annually to be transferred. As to prin- 
cipal, it merely postpones the evil day; but while 
this process is being carried on, the interest and 
dividends remitted to France or England will reach 
increasing amounts until even excluding other trans- 
fers by the plan agent, they disrupt the currency 
markets. If such dividends were left in Germany, 
interest upon them would compound, leading to- 
ward a climax and smash. Within a relatively few 
years we duplicate the situation which would arise 
were currency transmitted; and we have made no 
great impression on the bulk of reparations. 
There is a possible variation. German immov- 
able property might be bought and held, title being 
transferred to the Allied countries. This is of course 
not a transfer of wealth but a non-transfer. If such 
property be subject to taxation, the Germans could 
defeat the program by appropriate levies. If not 
so taxable, each purchase subtracts a given amount 
from German revenues, prosperity, and ultimate 
ability to pay reparations. Moreover, in war private 
property can now be seized (the French govern- 
ment has the doubtful honor of having initiated 
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this policy) the result of which is that nationals of 
one country who hold property in another are at 
the mercy of the government of such other country 
if war is declared. No sound foreign policy will be 
based on the accumulation of large holdings outside 

_the boundaries of one’s own country and particu- 
larly in a country with which relations tend to be 
unfriendly. Were this policy pursued it would 
make it to Germany’s plain interest to declare war 
and seize all foreign property within her borders. 
She would have good precedent for doing this. 

Another variant might be the attempt to pur- 
chase French or Allied securities with the accumu- 
lated reparations balance. But what would be used 
in payment? Frenchmen or Englishmen expect to 
be paid for their securities, not in marks but in cur- 
rency of their own country, and the vicious circle of 
purchasing Allied currency with German currency 
to pay for Allied securities would bring us back to 
the situation suggested above in connection with the 
transfer of currency. 

Export of goods. This could be dismissed on the 
sole ground that the Allied governments have re- 
fused at various times (notably at the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Versailles) and still refuse to allow 
it. Transfer of German manufactures to French 
or British markets merely means shattering domes- 
tic industries in those countries. The plan agent 
could purchase and present a pair of German shoes 
to every Frenchman; but the French shoe industry 
would forthwith cease to exist. 

It will be urged that the plan agent might trans- 
fer in kind those goods which the Allied countries 
do not produce; he might, for example, supply cok- 
ing coal to France. But the vicious circle is not 
broken. French industrials are organized on the 
basis of having to purchase coking coal by exporting 
goods to Germany or elsewhere in payment. Their 
production is scaled to this end. Gifts of coking 
coal would eliminate both the need of this export 
and the power of Germany to purchase the surplus 
which the French now manufacture. A market 
would thereby be cut off ; French industrial depres- 
sion would result. 

Transfers of funds in one of the three ways sug- 
gested or by combining all of them, will undoubt- 
edly be made, and it may be possible to weaken the 
shock of direct transfers by triangular trading, i. e., 
operations consummated through several countries; 
but the amounts will be so small as not to make even 
an impression on the grand total of reparations. Ac- 
cumulation of funds by the plan agent will be more 
rapid than transfer; the “shut-off” will come into 
play and accumulation will cease. 

Railroad Revenues. The feature of the Dawes 
plan most relied upon to produce reparations is ac- 
cumulated revenue from the railroads. It is difficult 
to take this seriously. The writer had occasion to 


interview a number of German railway men, who 
remarked that they were prepared to accept the 
plan, sight unseen; but were confident that nothing 


“nician’s standpoint, grotesque; from a_ politi 
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of importance would happen, although they we 
willing to codperate to the best of their ability. 
plan in this respect only too forcefully bears , 
Mr. Dawes’s statement in his letter of transm; 
that he had been in touch with all phases of Ger 
public opinion and had spent a “fortnight in Be 
lin.” Any engineer knows that technical knowleg; 
of railways is not to be acquired in this way or; 
this time. The Committee of Experts (Sir Williz 
Acworth and M. Leverve) did somewhat bette! 
but not much. They remark that in the short tip, 
at their disposal “it has naturally not been possibj 
to push our investigations very far”—and the 
port shows it. 
Basically, this section of the Dawes plan rests 
the outgrown American concept that railways x 
speculative activities to be used for the accumulati 
of profits. Europe, and especially Germany, 
never shared this heresy. Railroads are public utij 
ties like harbors, post offices or highways. The 
revenue producing ability is secondary; they are a 
ought to be merely an adjunct to developing ¢ 
country. European railroad bonds class with 
tional obligations, not with securities of private bus 
ness enterprises. | Germany’s commercial pro 
ity has been largely due to an intricate and high 
efficient railway system, run at low cost, for the be 
efit of the country. Diminish the efficiency or it 
crease the cost, and the commercial prosperity whit 
Mr. Dawes postulates as an essential to reparatior 
payments, ceases to exist Detailed administrati 
of German railways by foreigners is, from a ted 


standpoint, it isa standing challenge to every natiog 
alist element in the country. 

Without going into all of the absurdities of t 
report on its technical side, one may glance at af 
of the more glaring misstatements. 

It is not true, for example, as stated in annex Il 
of the report that the rolling stock at present ps 
sessed by the German railway system “is much s 
perior to that which they possessed in 1914.” TI 
Dawes figures show an increase of 2,026 locom 





tives in Germany in 1924 over the figures for 19!fes may 
The same figures show that 18,249 locomoti@ Germ 
have been manufactured since 1914; 7,671 Ge 
locomotives were scrapped from 1913 to 1923. HiMor the 
these figures are correct, the Germans have maugiia rail 
factured 9,697 locomotives for themselves # 

8,552 for others, mainly for the Allies and Polan . 
thus, more than two-thirds of the 29,966 locom@ A we 
tives which the report claims the Germans =@he Ger 
have, are more than ten yearsold. Of freight e ¢ 
according to the report, Germany had 74,000 m sk 
in 1924 than she had in 1913. Yet she had | 
factured 453,000 freight cars. It is obvious that! 
the 453,000 manufactured well over 300,000 m 

have been manufactured for someone else. Nev 

theless, the report cheerfully states that “two-tht econc 
of the entire (German) stock has been built witiful in s 
the last ten years.” Expenditures on rolling stp be ex; 
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placement are given at 2,267,000,000 marks. In 
ddition there were spent 739,300,000 gold marks 
n replacements of material handed over to the 

jes. These two figures mean nothing. The one 
presents paper marks, the other gold. The ex- 
s themselves acknowledge inability to give ac- 
al cost. 

Nor is rolling stock fully up to the latest im- 
rovements in railway technique; based on normal 
randard improvements such as automatic couplings 
: d air brakes, it is by no means on a level with the 
SSibimest standards of today. 

In the same annex appears the remark: “ New 
olling stock has been acquired in the last few years; 
. the need of repairs annually will be excep- 
onally small for some years to come.” Any rail- 
oad engineer knows that a new railroad car will run 
ithout repairs for only one year, it will then have 
» be overhauled for minor defects; that every year 
ter this more important repairs must be made; 10 
rcent of the cars will have to be thoroughly re- 
g tlBaired each year. Yet the Dawes report proposes 
» secure revenue based on eliminating repair costs 
or a considerable period. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to continue the dreary 
cital. The writer had occasion to make a very 
> belM@#horough study of railway conditions and statistics 
or iM™mt first hand in Germany; the statements in the an- 
ex seem not to be borne out in most essentials. 
Based on the theory outlined in annex III that “a 
ratiigifomplete change in the organization of the German 
@Mailroads is essential,” almost any development is 
litiMBossible. But one cannot knock down and build up 
highly intricate organization as though it were a 
ouse of cards. The Germans will have to run 
eir own railroads, because they alone know how; 
d they are the most efficient railway men on the 
pntinent. 

Money can be made out of railroads on long 
auls; on development of new territories; and on 
+h Manipulation of railway securities. The first two 

T¥Mo not exist in Germany; there are no undeveloped 
ands and no long hauls. Manipulation of securi- 
es may be possible. The plan agent might become 
German Jay Gould; but this does not promise 
ither a brilliant rdle for him or much prosperity 
or the country. Anything captured from Germany 
ia railway rates or securities is simply subtracted 
ae the commercial wealth of the country else- 
ere. 

A well-known American banker recently stated 
e German sentiment in regard to the Dawes plan. 
he Germans favor acceptance of the Dawes 
an,” he said, “in order that its absurdities will es- 
blish themselves in practice.’ This is my own 
mpression. Germany has acted wisely and fairly 
h adopting the plan; I believe she will give it hon- 
rable trial. But it contravenes too many principles 
t economics and of European politics to be success- 
| in securing reparations. The annual payments 
D be exacted under the plan were so far from being 
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scientifically ascertained that their amounts varied 
200 percent during the negotiations. It is said that 
the annual payment figures were cut in half within 
twenty-four hours of final agreement on the report. 
Estimates are already to be had as to the amount in 
which Germany will be in default on the arrival 
of the first “normal” year assumed by the report— 
1929. With the desirability or propriety of exact- 
ing indemnity, I am not here concerned. I merely 
point out that whatever the plan may achieve as a 
way towards peace, it is a mirage regarded as a way 
toward reparations. 

There were ways in which reparations could have 
been paid; but these concerned themselves solely 
with the increase of productive or enjoyable wealth 
in the Allied countries—tangible erection on French 
or Belgian soil of goods which would make life 
there easier, cheaper or pleasanter. The Germans 
might have been asked to rebuild devastated areas; 
to construct hydroelectric plants or to improve fac- 
tories and railways. The plan might have gone still 
further and suggested an expedient for assisting the 
peace and prosperity of all continental Europe, 
linking this with reparations through a step which 
many men, including myself, believe practicable 
and wise. This is the establishment of a unified 
railway system throughout continental Europe 
based on the thesis that the railroads of each country 
should be operated by subsidiary units, while the 
technical administration of the whole should be gov- 
erned by an international body, preferably the 
League of Nations. From the securities of such a 
railroad system, France might be given a prepond- 
erance of financial interest—but not of control— 
which would assist her in securing ultimate repara- 
tions. With this unity of transport there would 
come a degree of understanding and some of the 
many barriers obstructing economic unity would be 
broken down. Instead, the plan has emphasized 
the differentiation betweea France and Germany. 

Account has not here been taken of the pressure 
which will be put on German labor to work long 
hours; nor of the impetus given to German ex- 
ports; nor of the ability of the German householder 
to pay taxes, nor of the effect on foreign markets. 
Any of these would form the basis of separate 
study. For myself, I think Great Britain stands to 
lose; German industry working at high efficiency 
and low living standards will cut into her markets, 
and Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and her other manufacturing towns will 
suffer. The United States will stave off the diffi- 
culty with her tariff wall. The German capitalists 
will become more firm; they will in time dominate 
the empire. France will get some trickle of repar- 
ations; the end will be rediscussion of reparations 
with a strong Germany, and ultimate realization of 
the fact that bait of payment induced acceptance of 
a plan which permits nothing save intermeddling in 
German internal affairs. 

BEAULIEU. 
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Our Professional: Patriots 
V. The New Crusade 


patriotic purpose. It is about, as such, to be 

shelved. I have this impression very clearly 
out of my last conversation with Ralph Easley. He 
didn’t, in so many words, say: “We are done with 
radicalism.” That would have been too drastic. 
He would have known that the business interests 
which he and his fellow patriots represent may, at 
any moment, require the services of radicalism in al- 
most any one of their patriotic clashes with social 
liberalism or rambunctious unions, or, even, child 
labor reformers. But he did, in all good cynicism, 
show me a little tract which he contemplates pub- 
lishing and in which he has a real good laugh over 
the anti-radical adventures of some of his fellow 
and brother fighters in the struggle to save Amer- 
ica’s soul. I shouldn’t be surprised if at heart he 
too, has his doubts concerning the numbers of our 
resident Communists and the amounts of subversive 
gold sent here from Moscow. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he hadn’t all along doubted the imagina- 
tive espionage régime of Mr. Burns’s office. But, 
there! I shouldn’t say such things. 

The point is that the official demise of Mr. Burns 
leaves the Burns tradition to the meddlesome 
hands of the War Department (where it is assured 
a good home) and the patriots must follow the 
Burns tradition if they are to keep their pamphlets 
and correspondence up to patriotic standards of 
liveliness. Now the War Department, being 
primarily interested in preparedness, transfers the 
Burns tradition to pacifists. The readjustment, for 
the patriots, however, is rather one of nomenclature 
than of kind. Therefore, by a simple process of 
including all opponents of war in the general Bol- 
shevist class, the good work is kept up patriotically 
and the efforts of the War Department are enor- 
mously augmented. Thus pacifism and Bolshevism 
become synonyms and plus ca change plus est la 
méme chose. 

It couldn’t be more clearly put than by Mr. 
Easley in his masterly defense of his War Against 
Patriotism: 


R ADICALISM as such has almost served its 


The article was not written for the sole purpose of 
describing the activities of the National Council for 
Reduction of Armaments, but to show the inter-re- 
lation of all those pacifist, Socialist, Bolshevist and 
other radical organizations which, in their mischievous 
eflots to “undermine our national virility” are prac- 
tically one. True, they have different reasons for at- 
tempting to do this, but the effect is all the same . . . 
The Socialists and the Bolshevists, because they want 
to take over the property of the “capitalists” without 
opposition from the machine guns of law and order; the 
Quakers because they believe in that unpatriotic Tol- 
stoian philosophy of non-resistance. 
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The quotation is from Mr. Easley’s intermina}y 
and very bad mannered letters to Frederick 
Libby, executive secretary of the National Coun; 
for Reduction of Armaments, now the Natioy! 
Council for the Prevention of War. Mr. Libby; 
“a Quaker and therefore an hereditary pacifist, }j 
salary being paid by the American Society 9 
Friends.” You can guess how Mr. Easley feel 
about Quakers. “Why,” said he once to me, 4 
I had my way, I’d run every damned Quaker oy 
of the country.” 

George Fox and Karl Marx—now you see the 
and now you can’t tell them apart. That shog 
you what patriotism can do when it really buck 


down to reasoning. I believe it could do as mum af; 

for Queen Victoria and Cleopatra. And, as ffl Ha 

stepping across the street from Justice (reformed! W 

to War (unregenerate )—that’s nothing. the 
Still, you cannot laugh off preparedness: not wit 

war still in the offing. To my mind, however, tim Pa 


real question is—am I or am I not intolerant of wd 
as the most serious of all social evils? I might 
intolerant of war and still advocate preparedns 


and an invincible navy and compulsory univers “di 
military training. My arguments for these thry 
programs, as the only war prophylactics, might } Th 


unsound, but they would not necessarily be the z 
guments of a Sophist. On the other hand, if | i 
dulge myself in this “national virility” line of el 
quence, I slip dangerously near the sophistic whit 


pool, and if I go so far as to condemn as danger K 
undesirables any group who are seriously investiga ¥°" 
ing ways and means of, eliminating war, I come off °° 
self-convicted Junker. i 

As Ralph Easley wrote to Mr. Libby: Th 


You say that no honest seeker after truth could ha 
written the article, The War Against Patriotism. Ys 
are right! I was not seeking, but disseminating tr 
about the disruptive forces now at work in this count 


Ci 

The disruptive forces in question are the Worl been 
Peace Fellowship, the Women’s Committee {i Th 
e 


World Disarmament, the Women’s Internation 
League, the National League of Women Vote 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Nation 
Council for Reduction of Armaments (now the N 
tional Council for the Prevention of War) and t 
Foreign Policy Association! Having listed the 
out of Mr. Easley’s own sentences, we can safe 
leave him to his endorsement of the “moveme 
promoted against all future wars by the Gold % migh 
Mothers,” and allow him to crawl out of the Junk@i taken 
class as best he may. 

It is not, after all, so surprising that the War DH w. 
partment should exhibit a Junker spirit. But I ha’ 
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slso called the War Department “meddlesome,” 
and I have previously made certain allegations con- 
cerning a somewhat too close association between the 
War Department and these prodigious patriots. 
Now that same Mrs. Lucia R. Maxwell who pre- 
snared the Spider Web Chart is very willing to give 
Meaway a st ome of her other patriotic activities as 
ck ‘brarian of the Chemical Warfare Service. They 


Yung y seem digressive in this article, but they apply to 
tiondfii/he general subject matter and are much too varied 
bby 0 be omitted. 


The first of her labors, in order as she lists 
em, accounts for the suppression of a motion pic- 
ferh e which the War Department seems to have con- 
Mpidered “propaganda against the army and navy 
ramouflaged as educational.” The picture was en- 
jorsed by the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and 




















The showing of this disloyal film was only stopped 
after a long-drawn-out correspondence with Will 
Hayes. This correspondence was turned over to the 
Woman Patriot for publication and was also given to 
the American Defense Society for patriotic use. 


Patriotic labor number one. The second labor 
onvicts Mr. Libby’s organization of Communism. 


The oft-expressed program of the Communist is to 
“disarm the bourgeoisie and to arm the proletariat.” 


The third labor is the Spider Web Chart of which 
ufficient has already been said. The fourth is a 
istory of the National Council for the Prevention 
f War. 


Key women of these organizations direct other 
women’s organizations . . . “We shall never establish 
Communism, if we do not take up energetically the 
question of educating women to class struggle.” 


The connection between the quotation and the 
ouncil is not quite clear to me and I pass on to the 
fth labor which is A History of the Women’s 
ommittee for World Disarmament. 


Copies of the histories of both organizations have 
been distributed for patriotic use. 








The sixth labor is described as “Bringing to the 
otice of the Army the ‘Slacker Oath’ ” (it is well 
D read that title twice) which: 


. was introduced at the Convention of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom as a test 
of membership by Mary Winsor of Pennsylvania, 
cousin of a pre-war Austrian attaché, but was not made 
a test for reason of keeping out certain people who 


d SARE might otherwise join, but the oath was supposed to be 
Junk@ taken in the heart. 
ar D 


We shall meet the “Slacker Oath” in due time, 
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and the seventh labor deals obscurely with the “plan 
to abolish war by Constitutional amendment.” 
Neither can I quite make out the gist of the eighth, 
but the ninth is clearly “Who’s Who in the Nation- 
al Student Forum, Showing the Socialist-Pacifist 
Tendencies and Activities of its Personnel.” 


The National Student Forum has been characterized 
by an official of the State Department as one of the 
most insidious and pernicious of all the numerous 
organizations working for Socialism. 


We shall meet the National Student Forum, too, 
in good time. The tenth labor is entitled “Who’s 
Who of the Joint Amnesty Committee.” 


Compiled copies were distributed to the American 
Defense Society, Department of Justice and the late 
President Harding. 


The eleventh and twelfth describe resolutions 
supplied by Mrs. Maxwell to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and to the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. The catalogue has its bearing both 
upon my use of the word “meddlesome,” and upon 
the War Department’s indignant disavowal of the 
Spider Web Chart. 

One marvels and marvels at the ramifications of 
this division of our national government, the osten- 
sible business of which is to provide soldiers and 
arms for our national defense. Pershing himself 
joins the lecture forces of the American Defense 
Society to tell the country, among other things, 
that: 


At home our situation is seriously complicated by 
the teachings of numerous pacifist organizations . 

Others with baser designs, or with crass ignorance, 
strenuously advocate internationalism . . . 

Some people, whose idealism overwhelms their com- 
mon sense, express the fear that we may develop 
militarism. 


Fries and Bowley have made great names for 
themselves and great positions, not so much by ad- 
vancing our national defense as by attacking organ- 
izations and individuals which venture to lift their 
voices in criticism of the government’s military 
policy or in advocacy of peace as preferable to war. 

“The insidious pacifist,” said General Fries, “who 
is more to be feared than the man with the torch, 
gun or sword.” 

“The National Council for the Prevention of 
War,” said General Bowley, “which has, as its im- 
pelling motive, the overthrow by violence of our 
form of government.” 

What rot! What unutterable no less than un- 
truthful rot! It is very well for General Fries to 
“investigate the activities of various disarmament 
and pacifist societies and to find that they have car- 
ried on their activities under a constant change of 
name.” But this splenetic disregard for fact, this 
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unmannerly and personal tone of personal attack 
puts the government itself in a singularly ignoble 
light. And that, by the General’s leave, is some- 
thing which the citizenry of the country has a right 
to resent. 

Mr. Libby has to call General Bowley to account 
for ridiculous and outrageous accusations—that he 
was educated in Russia for the promotion of Com- 
munism, that he taught Communism in Pennsyl- 
vania, that he is a Communist and the “reddest of 
the Reds,” that his secretary and himself take turns 
in visiting Russia for instructions, that his organiza- 
tion is the tool of the Soviet government. A year 
ago it was General Fries who “was being used just 
as you are being used for making false attacks upon 
the Council.” What a thing to say about a gen- 
eral! But what a position for the General to take 
at the very grave expense of his government’s 
dignity! 

And the General actually backs his statements up 
by reference to the works of Mr. R. M. Whitney of 
the American Defense Society. Whitney as an au- 
thority for the United States army! Clearly, the 
War Department is the perfect home for the Burns 
tradition and clearly there is less here than meets 
the eye. 

So much less! Mr. Libby, “described in an offi- 
cial dossier as ‘either a dangerous fanatic or in the 
pay of some foreign government,’” has not even 
been in Russia. He is a Quaker and the moving 
spirit of a society of liberally minded American citi- 
zens who have got together to look toward: 
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Ultimate world organization, by whatever name, 
which includes the plan of a permanent court, through 
which all questions of international difference can he 
dealt with on the basis of reason and understanding 
and, ultimately, international law; progressive reduction 
of armaments by international agreement to a police 
status; education of world peace by sane and practical 
discussion. 


All this to be arrived at through “orderly pro- 
cesses of government” and “the development of the 
intelligent public opinion that will find a better way 
than war to settle international differences.” Not, 
penny of Soviet gold. No members except Ameri- 
can citizens and no affiliations with Communist or- 
ganizations. No opposition, even, to reasonable pre- 
paredness pending a more orderly arrangement for 
the world’s affairs. Such are the sins of Mr. Libby 
and his associate intelligent and legitimate pacifiss 
who are labelled Bolshevists and traitors in honor of 
their dislike for the Junker spirit which so labels 
them. 

The motives of the War Department are clear— 
a war is a fine thing for professional soldiers: lack- 
ing a war, preparedness is a fine thing. Wherefor 
Mr. Libby must not be allowed to lecture and it js 
quite all right to tell the Woman Patriot and the 
American Defense Society any variety of whopper 
about him. The motives of the prodigious patriots 
are only a little less clear. 

Sripney Howaro. 
.. (This is the fifth in a series of articles, of which 
the sixth will appear in an early issue.) 


Old First Night 


Program 
for today and tomorrow!” 

The Hotel Atheneum is full, even 
to the annex. The boarding cottages are full, and 
the private cottages, and the new dormitory up on 
the hill. The program is full. Through maple- 
shaded streets the people move busily, criss-cross, 
streaming to and from the amphitheatre, the sum- 
mer schools, the Hall of Philosophy. There is so 
much to do. There is always much to do at Chau- 
tauqua, something for everyone, the whole day 
through. But this year is more than busy. It is 
significant, portentous. Time, by the magic of num- 
bers, has invested it with a special solemn meaning. 
It is the fiftieth anniversary year, Chautauqua’s 
Golden Jubilee. 

Think what it means! The Chautauquans, hur- 
rying to hear Edward Howard Griggs on Lights 
and Shadows of the Present Age, or to the Home 
Missions study hour, or to a ball game, pause a 
moment by the old stump in Miller Park to think 
what it means. Fifty years! Think of that first 


> HAUTAUQUA DAY-LEE! 


little Assembly in 1874, when a few splintery 


benches and some leaky tents and Model Palestine 
were all there was of Chautauqua. Think of the 
intensity of those early years, of the common exalta- 
tion and the common discomforts in which the 
Chautauqua spirit grew. Remember the Bishop in 
the old dining hall, holding an umbrella over his 
plate in one hand while he carved tough steak with 
the other? And Knowers’ Ark, frail shelter of cele- 
brities, and Frank Beard drawing Moses in the 
Bullrushes? And best of all, the vesper service by 
the calm lake under the stars? The Chautauqua 
memory is corporate. People who were not born 
in 1874 recall these things and dwell on them affec- 
tionately. Review and appraisal is in the air. The 
Chautauquans, after fifty years, are thinking what 
it has meant, what it means. Old Chautauquans 
have come back because of what it means. Speak- 
ers are here to tell them what it means. The pro- 
gram is full. 

“Chautauqua Day-lee. Old First Night pro 
gram!” Think what it means! ... 

“T’ll bite, what does it?” The youth from Yale, 
who is obliging his mother for three days, is ap- 
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ed. He turns to shake the hand of yet another 
old lady who used to see him when he was just a 
jittle tot down at the Boys’ Club. 

It is time, I think, that someone said something 
gnsible about Chautauqua. William James said: 
“Oh for an Armenian massacre!”, and unfortunate- 
ly Chautauqua is most often described in words that 
give him reason. Take this picture of an amphithe- 
atre audience, for instance: 

“The audience are just folks. But what fine folks 
they are! Hair gray, but heart young. Wits keen. 
Common sense along with them. Six thousand come 
to hear some great leader, to look into his face; to 
study his eyes; to watch his actions to determine 
whether his life entitles him to their confidence. . . 
It is a hand-picked audience. Not for looks, not for 
dothes, but for heart and soul quality. . . The salt 
of the earth it is—good, kindly, wholesome Amer- 
ican!” 

This is not language which the youth from Yale 
an understand. He does not sympathize with it. 
The Chautauqua movement mav express something 
in American civilization which is having an incal- 
culable effect on his own life, but until that is ex- 
plained to him in language he trusts, he will not 
only disbelieve it, he will resent it with an intoler- 
ance he would deplore in anyone else on any other 
subject. 

Chautauqua Institution was founded in 1874 on 
the shores of Lake Chautauqua in western New 
York as a summer training school for Sunday school 
teachers. Mr. Lewis Miller and Bishop John 
Heyl Vincent, the founders, had conceived the 
rather novel idea of a unified Sunday school course 
taught by trained teachers instead of texts and “les- 
sons” administered by well-meaning volunteers. It 
occurred to them that the Bible might be unformal- 
ized and taught ina realistic, even enjoyable way, 
that long dreary hours of exhortation were not so 
“sood” for children as they were supposed to be, 
that an interesting lesson might conceivably be bet- 
ter than a dull one. It is not hard, even now, to 
imagine the excitement with which these two men 
elaborated this idea which has since spread and de- 
veloped and been defined until it dominates modern 
instruction. They rode in the van of humanitarian 
education, everything was to be discovered, theirs 
was the freedom of uncharted fields, With the zest of 
creators they organized courses, arranged subjects, 
and invented such devices as the model of Pales- 
tine and the Oriental House and the Tabernacle 
in the Wilderness, where a Rev. Chautauquan gave 
lectures daily in mitre, robe and breastplate, to give 
color to Scriptural history. The Chautauqua As- 
sembly, though subject of the experiment, shared 
their excitement and inspiration. It was in those 
early days when breakfast was at seven, and the 
normal class met twice daily, and ministers were be- 
ginning to joke about one another’s denominations, 
that the “Chautauqua spirit” first bound the Assem- 
bly with an intense loyalty to the institution and its 
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leaders.. Thousands came and were conquered. By 
a sort of silent initiation they were transformed into 
Chautauquans, an earnest enthusiastic brotherhood, 
full of faith in God and education. 

The Chautauqua Assembly was not three years 
old before it began to feel the pressure of other 
eager minds, just as full of faith but not so ab- 
sorbed in Sunday schools. The people from near 
at hand who flocked in to hear Chautauqua speak- 
ers symbolized a whole nation’s appetite for educa- 
tion and culture. Colleges were aristocratic in those 
days; there were no summer sessions nor corre- 
spondence schools to appease the mental famine 
which, with a return to leisure and prosperity after 
War, Was sweeping over the country. Bishop Vin- 
cent and Mr. Miller saw their little horizon recede 
down shining vistas of possibility. “They dedicated 
Chautauqua afresh. 

The spirit grew and grew—Chautauqua yielded 
to insistence. It stretched. The session stretched 
from two weeks to six.. The curriculum stretched to 
include theological courses, normal courses for lay 
teachers, undergraduate courses, art and music, kin- 
dergarten and elementary classes, a library school, 
a school of expression, athletics. .. Every penny of 
the profits was turned back to stretch it more. And 
so the first (and for some years the best) system of 
summer schools in the country was perfected, and 
people came from obvious and abstruse corners of 
the earth for to learn and for to know. No matter 
how many thousands came, nor for what divergent 
ends, nine hundred and ninety-nine of each always 
went away Chautauquans, and came back, like as 
not, the next year, to see the lake dazzle through 
the trees and sniff the damp familiar smells of 
Chautauqua streets as they strolled across the 
grounds to a class. 

Two other things are braided, with the summer 
schools, into that significant expression, the Mean- 
ing of Chautauqua. The first isthe C.L. S.C. In 
the ’seventies, as I said, there was no adult education 
in America. A young woman who asked her pastor 
to recommend some general reading in history was 
presented with a minimum list of sixty books, head- 
ed by Gibbons’s Decline and Fall in nine volumes. 
The public stood wistfully before culture and won- 
dered how to get a hand-hold. Then, in the year 
1878, was launched the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. If dates hadn’t gone out as 
part of history, that date should have a place among 
the immortals. The C. L. S. C. was a four years’ 
course designed to give “the student’s outlook on 
the world of thought” by short studies in literature 
and science, guided reading, reports and correspond- 
ence with experts. The father of all correspondence 
courses, this, a beloved and benevolent parent. 
Seven hundred registered at Chautauqua the first 
afternoon the C. L. S. C. was announced, and before 
a month every bookshop and library in the country 
was out of Green’s Short History, the first book 
on the list. Four years later, in all academic cir- 
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cumstance, were graduated the “Pioneers,” the class 
of 1882, or as many of them as could get to Chau- 
tauqua for that momentous rite. “From height to 
height,” was their motto, their symbol the hatchet, 
and they are having alumni meetings yet. Within 
a few years 60,000 readers were enrolled in the C. 
L. S. C. at one time. Bridge clubs and general 
store palavers were turned into scientific and liter- 
ary circles; newsboys were inspired to become col- 
lege presidents; maiden ladies with melancholia 
staged a come-back with the aid of the C. L. S. C.; 
a wife and husband about to separate were drawn 
together again over Green’s Short History. “I read 
as I come on my rounds to the lights, and think it 
over between times,” wrote a night watchman. The 
“Trrepressibles,” the “Argonauts,” the “Pierians” 
followed the “Pioneers,” and as year after year the 
circle of the C. L. S. C. widened in the outer world, 
its traditions and affections and prides deepened at 
the centre, adding a rich strain to the meaning of 
Chautauqua in terms of individual experience, and 
a symbolic meaning for American history. 

In the meantime there developed at Cl.autauqua 
what is known as the general program, which has 
come to overshadow the summer schools. It pro- 
vides what one writer—one of the misinterpretive 
ones—has called A Whole Chance for Everyone— 
for the kiddies, for the tired business man, for the 
modern woman and mother who “has been so fed 
up all her life on service, suffering and sacrifice 
that even she, saint that she is, sometimes feels en- 
titled to just a little peace this side of heaven.” 

The general program started in the first assem- 
blies as hymn-singing by normal school talent. The 
first time they rendered a secular number (it was 
called An Invitation to the Dance) the Bishop sat 
up half a night answering letters of shocked protest. 
Now the New York Symphony Orchestra spends 
five weeks at Chautauqua every summer. Lectures 
on moot questions early became part of the general 
program, and every controversy in public notice 
from 1880 on has been thrashed out on the Chau- 
tauqua platform. Both sides of it—for the leaders 
had tolerance which went a long way, and hu- 
mor to eke it out. There was a latitude in discus- 
sion of tindery matters like Socialism in those early 
days that would set President Coolidge signing 
articles for the Delineator now. Even the youth 
from Yale, who went to a lecture on La Follette 
prepared to scoff, stayed to ask respectful questions. 

The eminent whom Chautauquans have heard 
and examined at close range make a tremendous 
list; I mention a few to give the flavor: Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mark Hanna, Scott Nearing, Viscount 
Bryce, Booker T. Washington, William James, 
Agnes Repplier, Norman Hapgood, T. de Witt 
Talmadge, R. M. La Follette and six Presidents of 
the United States. The general program runs the 
whole gamut of the arts and sciences, and only au- 
thorities are allowed a crack at it. But there’s still 
more. No one in the space of one brief article could 
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even name the clubs, unions and associations intp 
which the Chautauquans have grouped themselve 
for mental, spiritual and physical ends. From the 
W. C. T. U. to the Roque club they are legion. 

Chautauqua on this fiftieth anniversary year js 
by no means bound to retrospect. It is flourishing 
It has a future, there’s no doubt of it, whatever the 
youth from Yale may infer from the average age 
of the population, for the progress and adaptibility 
breathed into it the night Bishop Vincent defended 
An Invitation to the Dance have marked it ever 
since. Wasn’t Flaming Youth at the Chautauqu 
movies the other day, and aren’t you now allowed 
outside the grounds on Sunday? Yet whatever the 
promise of the future, the fact is plain that Chav. 
tauqua on its fiftieth anniversary is retrospective, 
That is, it does not live in the past, but it is the 
past. Seventy members of the 1874 assembly ros 
in the amphitheatre when the Old First Night rol! 
was called. Twenty-eight of them have been back 
for every Old First Night for fifty years. Chav- 
tauqua is a temporal asylum, not only of actual 
people but of spirit and temperament. Nowhere 
else in America is there such an essential survival 
of the ’seventies and ’eighties and early ’nineties, 
undiluted by the later decades they have brought 
forth. 

Embalmed in the devoted enthusiasm of the 
Chautauquans is the spirit that moved America 
when Chautauqua was founded. That spirit, fresh, 
undiscriminating, confident, unmechanized, was the 
ground in which modern American education was 
sown. It was expressed in Chautauqua. It still is. 
That is what Chautauqua means. 

“Tf I were a cartoonist,” wrote Edwin E. Slos- 
son, “I should symbolize Chautauqua by a tall 
Greek goddess, a sylvan goddess, with leaves in 
her hair—not vine leaves but oak, and tearing open 
the bars of a cage wherein had been confined a bird, 
say an owl, labelled ‘Learning.’ For that is what 
Chautauqua has done for the world—it has turned 
learning loose.” 

EvizaABETH VINCENT. 


Autumn Wind 


Indecent termagant who turns 
Secluded pastures into seas 
And tears apart the timid ferns 
And brings the summer to her knees! 


What unconsidered arrogance 
Compels this masochistic rage 
That sets the window panes adance 
In this my hidden hermitage? 


With flashing crimson skirts you pass 
Through woodlands hollow with desire, 

And, running through the withered grass, 
Stare back at me with eyes of fire. 


Herpert S. Gorman. 
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What Price Glory 


What Price Glory, a play by Maxwell Anderson and 
Laurence Stallings; directed by Arthur Hopkins. New 
York: at the Plymouth Theatre. September 5. 


HERE is our war now? Oj sont les neiges. . . 
Where is last year’s dirty wash? A few are still 
wearing the War, some proudly, others like a last torn 
buttonless shirt, the only one they have. But for most of 
us the War has gone around the corner; it has been written 
up and filed away, it is half-remembered and half-for- 
gotten; it lies scattered among thousands of imperfect in- 
dividual memories, there to be either cursed or glorified out 
of all resemblance to what it actually was; it rests petrified 
in a million yellowing pages of stony half-truth, in rec- 
ords, reports, press cables, editorials, books, from which 
those who come after us will diligently reconstruct a log- 
ical skeleton, an accurate, lying skeleton of the living 
Thing we saw and heard. 

They will write histories of the War, novels, romances 
about it, and, inevitably, plays. They will make most of 
our mistakes at such a job all over again. They will do 
Napoleon at Waterloo, Grant at Appomatox, Hindenburg 
here, Foch there, admirals at Jutland, generals at Verdun, 
soldiers in the trenches, wives at home, bombs, wounds, 
noise, agony and heroism all over again. We've done it 
ourselves, many times, in plays full of the speech of 
authors, not soldiers, in plays horrifying or beautifying in 
which war is seen as something separate from life, in- 
habited by men who must therefore behave like soldiers 
rather than men. This is War, the playwrights have said 
to themselves, and it must be treated differently. 

The authors of What Price Glory have had no such 
obsession. They have nothing they want to prove, no pro- 
paganda one way or the other to infiict. They do not 
seem to have had it on their minds that this play was about 
the War, which is one reason why it is far and away the 
best war play we have seen. But that is only one of its 
qualities, for it is much more than a war play. Yet it 
escapes definition, being not so much a play as a number 
of highly remarkable characters hung on the line of a nec- 
essary but unimportant plot in a series of richly memorable 
scenes. 

It is by scenes, by dialogue and by characters rather than 
as a play that one remembers it. Three marines in a huge 
bare room near the front, talking about women—wisely 
naive soldiers’ talk. A criss-cross of gay, unpremeditated 
street-colored slang, slang not the sole property of the 
marines, nor of soldiers, but of Americans, talk heard 
in the trenches, but also around the Union Depot while the 
express trucks are waiting for their load. A top-sergeant 
and a captain of marines, old leathernecks who had served 
around the world together, deadly enemies (a girl, of 
course) meeting again in a knife-edged interchange of sass 
and callous repressed fury, all the sharper for being whet- 
ted by their humor. A little French girl, cause of their re- 
newed rivalry, trotting amiably about in sabots; not too 
pretty, a bit too plump, not the French girl of the stage, 
but exactly the little bistro keeper’s daughter of a small 
town behind the lines. Her father, spouting his shrewd 
flowery protest that the Americans had debauched his girl, 
clamoring for her marriage, for 500 francs damages, in- 
terpreted by an officer in the wonderfully fluent clipped, 
hashed, lipless French of the American army. The Cap- 
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tain, thoroughly, swayingly drunk, bear-like, stiff-gestured, 
gradually sobering up to meet the General on his rounds. 
The act in the cellar, with the brand new trench-coated 
shave-tails at rigid salute, the Captain’s bitterly mocking 
salaam to them, boots off, legs bare; the Captain’s fierce 
sarcasm, his good nature, crudeness, savage language, sud- 
den tenderness; with the strange conversation about the 
soul between four soldiers, disconnected, grotesque, mean- 
ingless and touching as it really would have been. Old 
Fergy, the mess sergeant, playing solitaire as he waits for 
the outfit, talking to the French girl (who does not under- 
stand) about Swenson, the Swede, whom Fergy hopes will 
come back, because he loves to see him eat. The mad en- 
trance of three of the outfit, their rapturous, childlike 
pounding on the table for minutes, hours. And that most 
remarkable scene of all, one of the most remarkable on 
any stage for a long while, the dialogue between the 
Captain and the Sergeant, the latter in night-drawers and 
a blue French peasant’s smock, offering each other drinks, 
bowing in drunken, courtly silence, alternately addressing 


each other in devious rhetoric, or gruff bludgeon slang, or . 


stinging insult, or the gorgeous far-ranging non-sequiturs 
of cognac. 

In this scene are united, for a few minutes, all the 
qualities of the play. Here we have action, which in the 
other acts is often no more than incident; here we have 
the play of character on character rather than the mere 
succession of characters; and here the characters speak 
most truly their own words, rather than wear, as hap- 
pens frequently in the rest of the play, the at times too 
generous gift of their authors. For What Price Glory is 
far richer in language than almost any play we have seen. 
It is full, chuck-full, of “lines,” those short unerring 
shafts of speech that make an audience rock and roar and 
that are quotable and quoted long, long after. Most of 
them ring true in the mouths of the characters speaking 
them; only occasionally do we hear a phrase that comes too 
obviously from the authors. Some critics, chiefly female, 
in real or affected horror, have protested at the swearing, 
which is a necessary, and, if one has ever heard it before, 
hardly noticeable feature of any play that pretends to 
reproduce real people in real talk. At that, it is very 
much milder than the original. 

The actors on the whole fit their parts admirably. The 
majority of them are ex-soldiers themselves, and know 
very well what they are acting about. They do not have 
to stretch and strain themselves into their parts, being 
more than half-way there already. We doubt whether 
that counsel of perfection which rules that a really good 
actor ought to be able to play any part regardless of his 
own private experience, if applied in this case, would have 
been half as successful as the process of picking men who 
approached the réles they were to act. No matter what 
the gifts of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Wolheim may be as actors 
in general, in this particular their performance is so 
solid, memorable and life-like that we don’t see the dif- 
ference. 

Years from now, when a new generation wants 
to know, not its histories and propagandas, its mech- 
anisms, glories and brutalities, but what the War smelt 
and tasted like, to Americans in it, we doubt if they can 
do better than put on a revival of this real, and ringing 
and fiercely good humored play by Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Stallings. 


Ropert Lirre cu. 
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CORRESP 
Sir William Goode and Hungary 


IR: Your issue of June 25, which has only now come to hand, 

contains a communication from Sir William Goode, criticizing 
certain statements made in an article of mine on Reconstructing 
Hungary, published in an earlier number. In this article I op- 
posed the plan of a loan, under League of Nations auspices, to 
Hungary on the ground that this loan would help, not the Hun- 
garian people, but its government. This government I described 
as unrepresentative and terroristic, as a potential danger to the 
peace of Europe, and pointed out that its very existence rested 
on a broken pledge. 

Sir William attacks along two lines. First, he attempts to re- 
fute my charges against the present Hungarian government. 
Second, he urges that even though Hungary were “imperfect po- 
litically” the financial assistance of the League should not be 
withheld. 

I maintained that the Hungarian government had broken the 
pledge given in November, 1919, to Sir George Clerk, about 
holding free and impartial elections—the pledge on which Al- 
lied recognition was dependent. Sir William replies to this as 
follows: 

“The negotiations. .. were conducted with the clear understand- 
ing on both sides that they were merely ad hoc. The agreements 
reached in November, 1919, automatically lapsed upon the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Peace at Trianon on June 4, 1920. After 
that date the Treaty arbitrarily constituted the sole basis on which 
rested the external obligations of Hungary. There is, of course, 
nothing whatever in the Treaty as to the manner ia which Hun- 
gary shall conduct her elections, and still less anything which 
would justify intervention by a foreign power on such a purely 
internal affair.” 

Well, well! Does Sir William realize what kind of morality 
he is endorsing by repeating, above his signature, one of the 
stock arguments of the Hungarian press bureau? The proposi- 
tion amounts to this: “In so far as cheating is successful it is 
legitimate.” 

Sir William admits that terrorism was employed at the elec- 
tion, and adds, in the best official Magyar manner, that this was 
regrettable. Next, Sir William is much exercised over my un- 
fairness in stating that in 1922 no Social Democrats were elected 
in the districts where Count Bethlen’s decree substituted open poll- 
ing for the secret ballot prescribed by law. In fact, he says, one- 
fifth of the Social Democratic deputies were elected in such dis- 
tricts. I bow my head and stand corrected. Incidentally, I thank 
Sir William for his authentic testimony that the proportion of 
Socialists elected by secret ballot and by open polling respectively 
is four to one. That explains why Count Bethlen introduced the 
innovation, doesn’t it? 

Sir William’s indignation over my Hungarian friend’s state- 
ment: “We only have a massacre or two a year,” is amusing, as 
in the next sentence he declares that nine persons were killed by 
a bomb in a political outrage. His objections do not even touch 
upon the core of my article, contained in the sentence: “But if 
the White Terror is less terroristic than it was in 1920, it is also 
infinitely better organized.” 

Sir William’s attempt to dispose of this statement by quoting 
the official Hungarian murder statistics shows, either that he does 
not understand what I say, or else that he underestimates his read- 
ers’ intelligence. It is not by bombs that only kill nine people 
and thus do not qualify into the massacre class that the White 
Terror manifests itself in the Hungary of 1924. It is true that 
in Hungary no more officers’ detachments scour the countryside 
murdering, raping and looting. It is true that the unspeakable 
horrors of the Hotel Britannia and the Kelenfold barracks have 
ceased. But if the first phase of the terror is over, the second 
is all the more powerful. There is no freedom of speech, of 
assembly, of association, of press, of academic teaching in Hun- 

gary today. It is still possible for the government to dispose of 
persons holding unpopular opinions by sending them to an in- 
ternment camp on the ground that they are “unreliable.” This is 
done not by judicial but by administrative proceeding—indeed, 
the measure is invoked to deal with people whom not even the 
courts sitting in the name of Regent Horthy could convict of any 
overt act. The advocacy of a republican form of government 
is still punishable and punished with imprisonment—and this in 
a country whose Regent had his crowned King imprisoned and 
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delivered to his enemies! It is still possible for the police t 
drive out and practically starve inconvenient persons of the work. 
ing class by ordering them to report at such hours and with such 
frequency as to make their employment impossible. The slightes 
sign of unrest among the agricultural laborers is still dealt wi: 
by bayonet and internment camp. Persecution of the faintest si; 
of dissent, discrimination on the ground of race are still the o;. 
der of the day. 

And as to Sir William’s much vaunted land reform—does }, 
know that the lands taken over by the government are allotte; 
in the first place to ex-officers and non-coms of ascertained an; 
reliable political views on a kind of military tenure? Does }y 
know that in the midst of twentieth century Europe the Horthy 
régime is attempting to create a Janissary class as a defeny 
against the demand for a genuine redistribution of the land? 

Sir William propoves an alternative line of argument. H; 
writes: 

“The argument that a country which has accepted foreign con. 
crol of its finances and given all the political guarantees which 
have been demanded by the League of Nations should be allowed 
to collapse because it has been or is now imperfect politically j 
surely so contrary to common sense and to the common welfare 
of other nations as to be ridiculously untenable.” 

So it is. Far from opposing financial assistance to Hungary, 
I argued that the League loan could and ought to be made into ; 
real blessing for Hungary by granting it on terms that woul 
ensure genuine democratic reforms. In other words, I opposed 
the loan to the Bethlen government while favoring a loan to 
Hungary. 

But Sir William is not interested in Hungary. He is interested 
in Count Bethlen’s government. Hinc illae lachrymae—or, in 
English, hence those crocodile tears. 


September 24, 1924 


EvucENE S. Baccer. 
Vienna, Austria. 


What the Legion Wants 


[R: My attention has been called to the editorial reference to 
The American Legion politics in the issue of July 2. Realiz. 
ing that you have no desire to mislead your readers, by distribut- 
ing erroneous information, I am writing to give you the correct 


information. Your editorial paragraph referred to the Legion 
as crusading for an universal service law. In this you are in 
error. 


The Legion is crusading for an universal draft act, which, if 
passed, will place at the disposal of the government, without profit 
to any one person, the men, money and material resources of this 
nation. The difference between universal draft and universal ser- 
vice is obvious, and we are not, as your editorial would seem to 
indicate, espousing the cause of universal service—implying ther- 
by, compulsory universal military service. On the contrary, to 
the last-mentioned, the Legion is heartily opposed. 

At the New Orleans convention of the Legion held in 1922, 
the delegates, representing the organized veterans of this country, 
resolved that the present tradition of waging war is unjust and 
to be condemned. 

America, caught in the tradition of the professional fighting 
men, inherited from medizval days, had adhered to the old world 
habit of thinking in terms of those who do the fighting and thox 
who pay for it—and profit by it, unfortunately. The Legion 
condemned the idea of sacrificing the many for the profit of 
the few, and passed a resolution urging the enactment of legisla 
tion which would place all the resources of this country at the 
disposal of the government in time of emergency. If men can 
be drafted to fight, then why not materials and capital, the 
Legion asked. 

The Legion condemns a system which drafts one man to risk 
his life and face hardship for thirty dollars a month, when 
an equally good potential soldier goes into munitions or ship- 
yards and makes fifteen dollars a day. Also, the Legion con- 
demns a system which allows manufacturers to take advantage of 
a government’s desperate straits and collect profits of a thousand 
dollars a day. The man who fabricates the rifle should get no 
more than the man who fires it; and the owner of the rifle fac- 
tory should profit no more proportionately. 

Since the Legion drafted that resolution, an universal draft bill 
has been introduced in both branches of the Congress; and, # 
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may have noticed, the major parties have placed the prin- 
ciple of universal draft in their platforms. So, it would seem 
that eventually such a bill will become a law in spite of the 
opposition which may be expected from the men who reaped the 
test harvest of dollars in the last war. t 
And I am not cynical when I say that in my opinion if an 
universal draft act is enacted into law—and it will be if the Le- 
gion’s whole-hearted support counts for anything—if such a bill 
js enacted into law, I repeat, it will reduce the chances of war. 
For, if you take out of war’s lottery the biggest prize of all— 
gold—you will have removed one of the causes of war. 
I hope this will clearly set forth the Legion’s attitude toward 
this subject and clear away the misunderstanding. 
Joun R. QUINN, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Corporations and the Candidate 


IR: The New Republic seems to find valid the common ob- 

jection to Mr. Davis’s presidential candidacy—that he accepted 
employment from J. P. Morgan, or from Morgan corporations. 

The late Professor Steinmetz was a salaried, full-time employe 
of the General Electric Company, a large corporation in which 
the Morgan interest is supposed to be paramount. Yet the So- 
cialists of New York, who now object to Mr. Davis as a “lackey 
of the House of Morgan,” found the other Morgan employe, 
Mr. Steinmetz, even though he was opposed to a cardinal Social- 
istic principle, public ownership, available as a candidate, and a 
most excellent one, who, if fitness, not political faith, was the 
test, would have been elected for State Engineer of New York. 

If the great “monopolistic” corporations are to exercise the 
privilege of employing the best available talent, regardless of 
political faith, and the United States is denied similar privilege, 
will not the corporations find themselves greatly advantaged and 
the United States correspondingly disadvantaged? 

When the great corporations employ talent they ignore pre- 
vious employment, politics, religion, etc. Can the United States 
afford to place themselves at the disadvantage of doing otherwise, 
and of making professional remoteness, religion, and previous em- 
ployment, K. K. K. qualifications, a sine qua non for election to 
public service? 

When the “Money Kings” employ a man, they assume, with- 
out giving the subject a moment’s consideration that, regardless 
of past affiliations, he will serve them faithfully. They trust him 
implicitly. Can the United States afford to do otherwise? Are 
we to assume that a native born, competent American can be a 
loyal servant of a private employer and cannot be a loyal servant 
of the nation? If this is so, the corporations possess a very dis- 
tinct advantage over the body politic, and we are, indeed, lost, as 
a nation. Of course, in the dog-eat-dog of politics it all depends 
upon whose candidate he is, but I feel that the New Republic 
should be above such chauvinism. vo 

H. B. B. 


Votes for La Follette Not Lost 


IR: In one of the editorials of your August 13 issue you say: 

“La Follette cannot be elected, and a vote for him is a vote 
for some more remote political benefit.” In another you say: 
“He has ‘staged a comeback’ as spectacular as that of MacDonald, 
and one which may conceivably be crowned with similar results 
next November.” Preferring the second statement to the first, I 
am urging you also to prefer it as an editorial conviction. The 
great present obstacle to La Follette’s chances appear to me to lie 
in the widespread feeling, among persons who would like to vote 
for La Follette, that their vote would be cast away. The num- 
ber of such persons is legion; and if only their doubts might be 
knocked over, I think there would be a sweeping change in polit- 
ical prospects. The assumption that La Follette cannot be elected 
is, after all, rather insulting to the intelligence of the American 
people, So is the assumption that if only one of the older parties 
is to survive, it must be the Republican. Do you think it con- 
ceivable that an honest people would reélect Calamity Coolidge? A 
man who is corrupt and gets something out of it is a crook; but a 
man who shields corruption and gets nothing out of it is a fool. 
If I am any judge of Americans they prefer a crook to a fool any 
time, and a brave, honest man when they can get one. 

WITTER BYNNER. 
Santa Fé, N. M. 
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The Bandwagon 


Or Too Derp 


Dwight W. Morrow, partner in J. P. Morgan and 
Company addressed the Institute and showed the members 
that even big bankers were human. But he insisted on say- 
ing very little about the Reparations agreement. Meet 
him, and .hear him say (not for quotation): “Nature 
placed a head on a man for the same reason that a head is 
placed on a pin—to prevent him from going too far.” 


—New York World. 


Er Tu; Bassirr 

Shakespeare was a great salesman in the plays he 
wrote . . . In the conversation between Cassius, Casca 
and Trebonius about Caesar, Shakespeare has given a very 
modern instance of scientific salesmanship, and practically 
the same kind of conversation may be heard among auto- 
mobile men when discussing some competitor. 

These fellows were worrying about Caesar’s success. 
. . . They said, “Did you hear what Caesar did yester- 
day?” and they began knocking him. Now Caesar seemed 
to go on succeeding—it didn’t bother him—but look 
how it ruined those other fellows. So finally they said 
(just like a lot of fellows do nowadays): ‘We have just 
got to assassinate that bird because he is getting toc much 
on our nerves,” so they sold themselves that idea. . . 

Now they had to have a fellow at the head of the plot 
who had a standing in the community because those fellows 
hadn’t been successful enough to have a standing, so they 
got Brutus, a big, broad-gauged Roman citizen, and they 
sold him the idea. It is the cleverest thing how Brutus 
was sold on this proposition. 

At this assassination there was a fellow by the name of 
Mark Antony. He didn’t stay for the actual murder 
because he had business elsewhere. He went on to a safe 
distance and negotiated with Brutus for some kind of an 
insurance contract to guarantee him against harm. 

Mark Antony had an agreement, and so when he rushed 
in he took advantage of it. Brutus, having the 
egotism of most salesmen, said: “That is all right, go 
ahead; but I will make the first speech and sell the idea.” 

I wish every automobile salesman would get a copy 
of that speech and read it over many times and try to find 
a single place in Brutus’s speech where there isn’t real 
high-class salesmanship. What does he say? Does he 
rush in and say: “You don’t want an automobile this 
spring, do youf You don’t want a new one, do you?” 
No, Brutus walked right in and said: 

“Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men?” 

How can you answer that question except in Brutus’s 
favor? In other words, when you go to sell a car and 
the other fellow says, “When can I get delivery?” and 
you say, “When do you want it?” you have the advantage. 

Mark Antony would have succeeded as the greatest 
salesman of all time, he would have succeeded as the 
greatest character, but he failed in the quality without 
which no house can stand, without which no business can 
stand, without which no individual can eventually stand, 
and that is the quality of sincerity. 

—From a speech by William B. Burrus 
to the Convention of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, as 


reported in the New York Times. 
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New Wars for Old 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston, by B. Kingsley 
Martin. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 


Press. $3.50. 


T must be said at the outset that the title in no way 
indicates the real interest and importance of the pres- 
ent volume. ‘.ord Palmerston has long since passed into 
the limbo of Listorical mythology, interesting because of 
catchwords like Civis Romanus, and his quarrel with the 
queen; and the Crimean War, to which he owed his tri- 
umph, has likewise been dismissed from constructive his- 
tory as an unnecessary and badly conducted enterprise re- 
membered chiefly for Florence Nightingale’s nursing and 
Lord Salisbury’s cynical comment that England had put 
her money on the wrong horse. But Mr. Martin has 
given us from these somewhat unpromising materials 
a book of strong immediate appeal and great future value, 
an example of eminently constructive historical research, 
a study of the biology of war. Mr. Martin states as his 
object “to analyse the development of public opinion on 
foreign affairs in the years preceding the Crimean War 
. .to discover how it happened that so large a proportion 
of the people of England came to possess a common image 
of a distant situation which made war seem the only 
honorable and generous policy.” Obviously we have here 
a study, the method of which may and should be applied 
to other wars, even our own. 

From one point of view Mr. Martin’s choice of his 
subject is almost a necessary one. The Crimean War, fol- 
lowing forty years of peace after Waterloo, was the first 
newspaper war, the first war in which appears the phenom- 
enon of that “irrelevance in political discussion [which] 
constantly exists between those who have direct knowledge 
and contact with events, and the outside public, whose 
picture of the situation depends on a dramatic represen- 
tation of it in the newspapers.” ‘The Crimean War was 
literally made by public opinion in a democracy. To 
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and Bright was strong in the House of Commons wher 
they were developing the doctrine of free trade as a unj. 
versal solvent for war. The leading newspaper in Eng. 
land, the Times, with a circulation of 40,000, againg 
which its nearest rival could show only 7000, was fo, 
peace. Finally, and most important, the coup d’état had 
just taken place; the English people had a reincarnation 
of their ancestral enemy in Louis Napoleon, and public 
opinion was occupying itself with the fear of an invasioy 
from France. 

Against this array of forces making for peace there wa 
the demand of the Czar upon Turkey for the protectio, 
of Christian minorities; there was the presence at Con. 
stantinople as English ambassador of Lord Stratford & 
Redcliffe, who was willing to fight for Turkey; ther 
was in the cabinet Lord Palmerston, eager to recover the 
prestige which he had lost by being dismissed from the 
Foreign Office two years before, and along with his news. 
paper allies willing to let the situation become acute in 
order to justify the return of the strong man and a strong 
foreign policy. On the continent Louis Napoleon wa 
anxious to change English enmity into alliance, and to 
consolidate his control of France by a successful war. 
Turkey, encouraged by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, wa: 
eager to profit by the support of the western powers to rid 
herself of Russian pressure. It was Turkey which forced 
the hand of the British ministry by declaring war on Ru:s- 
sia, and sending an absurdly weak, unprepared squadro: 
to be sunk by the Russian fleet at Sinope. Then the Eng- 
lish public broke loose. The young and jealous journals 
saw their chance, and the Times was “browbeaten into 
support of the war.” After some months of mismanage- 
ment, the ministry was reconstructed with Palmerston :t 
of which Mr. Martin finds no anticipation is the influence 
until his death ten years later. 

In all this the American reader will see a close applica- 
tion of Mr. Martin’s method to the study of our own 
Spanish War and the War against Germany. We maj 
translate fact for fact; the pacific cabinets of McKinle; 
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the various engines by which public opinion is made and 
recorded. In this study Mr. Martin has used something 
of the ideology of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Public Opin- 
ion, and something of the method of Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
with a directness of application to his theme which marks 
his book as a genuine contribution to the new school of 
historical writing. 

Another jistification of Mr. Martin’s choice of the 
Crimean War is the dramatic suddeness with which the 
situation developed and British public opinion declared it- 
self for war. On the acceptance of office by Lord Aber- 
deen’s ministry in January, 1853, nothing seemed less 
likely than that within fourteen months the nation would 
be at war with Russia. The ministry was a coalition of 
men of unusual intelligence, disinterestedness, and sincere 
devotion to peace, Aberdeen, Clarendon, Sidney Herbert, 
Gladstone, Argyll. Parliament was largely the same in 
membership as that which had been returned to approve 


bs treat the causes of such a war is an immensely more dif- and Wilson in place of Aberdeen’s, the ambition of 
: re ficult task than to trace the web of diplomatic circum- Roosevelt, the clamor of the Hearst press, the diplomatic 
wi tar : stance attending, for example, the War of the Spanish ¢fforts of American ambassadors like Mr. Page to put us 
e Rare E Succession. Mr. Martin has had to deal not only with into war, the blowing up of the Maine and the Lusitania, 
sek state papers, diplomatic correspondence, records of meet- the final preoccupation of both cabinets lest the enem 
rey ings of Parliament and the Cabinet, but with newspapers, should escape by diplomatic retreat. The only element 
D ie cartoons, pamphlets, broadsides, diaries, mass meetings, all of which Mr. Martin finds no anticipation is the influence 


of the bankers and industrialists, 

When Mr. Martin comes to deal with the picture of 
English public opinion at the beginning of the war he 
spares us none of the heart-searching parallels. There is 
the fanatical devotion to allies, A speaker at a public 
meeting described Turkey as “among the most enlightened 
of European nations, if enlightenment meant high moral 
principle”; at another meeting the speaker declared of 
the Sultan that “it would be no dishonor to Englishmen 
if they were to rank him with the Alfreds and Edwards.” 
There is the equally fanatical reprobation of the enemy— 
the Russian army was “a secret, stealthy creeping mas 
slowly dragging its enormous bulk like some reptile to- 
ward that noble, that devoted band of paladins” (the 
British, French and Turks). There is the rationalization 
of the war by its attribution to conspiracy. Lord Shaftes- 
bury declared in the house of Lords “his deliberate con- 
viction that this [Russian policy] was a long conceived 





and gigantic scheme, determined on years ago and now 





the Repeal of the Corn Laws. The influence of Cobden 
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Bo be executed for the prevention of all religious freedom 
and so ultimately of all civil freedom among millions of 
mankind.” To justify war against this nefarious plot 
the name of Liberty was invoked (Russia was “dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe” declared Palmerston) and the 
cause of peace (“The object of the present war is the 
establishment of the peace and security of Europe on a 
solid and permanent foundation”). ‘There is the hypo- 
critical concurrence of the clergy preaching the war as 
a holy one: Broad Church Maurice blasphemously hoping 
“something from the war, chiefly as a sign of what God 
is doing”; Dissenter Dale unctuously rejoicing that the 
nation had shown itself capable of sacrifice for unselfish 
ends; Unitarian Martineau prating that England must 
regard the war as a trust to vindicate “the common and 
universal law of God” offended by Russian despotism. 
There is the Peace Society becoming dumb or apologetic. 
Only the Friends stood firm and sent a deputation-to Russia 
hich was, Mr. Martin tells us, “received with courtesy 
by the Czar and with patriotic opprobrium at home.” 
Finally there are the protagonists of the drama with 
speaking parts—the statesmen: Lord Clarendon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who represented the domi- 
ant feeling in the cabinet in admitting that England 
ad “drifted into war,” but was weary of trying to make 
head against the drift; Lord Palmerston, to whose per- 
onal fortunes war was necessary; Mr. Gladstone, who 
divided the hairs of his conscience with his “not fighting 
for the Turks but warning Russia off forbidden ground,” 
and Mr. Bright, who answered this by pointing out that 
e war was diplomatically avoidable, that England was 
fighting with Turkey, which had refused her mediation, 
against Russia, which had accepted it. There is one figure, 
owever, in Mr. Martin’s columns for which we look in 
ain for a parallel. It is the leader who if overborne, is 
onest enough to point out and admit his defeat, and feel 
a decent human remorse for the bitter results of it. Lord 
Aberdeen thought that with more courageous support in 
his cabinet he could have prevented war, but he confessed 
at this want of support though it might palliate, could 
not altogether justify his course, and declared to Bright 
_ at “his grief was such that he felt as if every drop of 
it US Bblood that would be shed would rest upon his head.” 
RoBert Morss Loverr. 
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Leonid Andreyev 


Leonid Andreyev, A Critical Study by Alexander Kaun. 
Wew York: B. W. Huebsch. $3.50. 
| ARDLY any English or American critic is better 
qualified to write of Andreyev than Dr. Kaun. 
he research work that he has done in Russian literature 
din Russian political history gives him an enviable start- 
g point from which to approach so complex a subject. 
deed one feels sometimes that this particular book is 
ver-burdened with information, that it might have been 
ndered more readable if its method of composition had 
been less thorough. We all of us appreciate the danger 
fo an author of knowing too little about his subject, but 
ew of us realize that to know too much is often just 
ton damaging. 
tes- For with all this data at his fingers’ ends what a de- 
‘on- fimoniac brochure on the tragedy of Andreyev’s career 
ved HMfnight not Dr. Kaun have written. How unequivocal it 
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might have been, how imaginative, how finished—trans- 
fixing the psychological problem of this strange crepuscular 
life with the merciless precision of a long bodkin which in 
the clear light of day pins the fluttering body of a death’s 
head moth to a plane board of cork! Written in its 
present form the book tends to lose interest, while in a 
work whose chief merit must obviously lie in its 
erudition it is disconcerting to come upon words such as 
soulful and colorful, words which one is accustomed to 
associate with less distinguished writing. And yet out of 
these long laborious conscientious chapters “certain lean- 
ings of Andreyev’s wavering unity-lacking mind” are 
eventually made clear, certain epochs of his physical life 
made plain. 

We see him as a young boy skating over thin river-ice 
at his home in Orel, or “testing his fate” by lying on the 
railway track and allowing a train to pass over him. We 
see him a starving student, a successful writer, and finally 
we see him retiring to his fantastic home in Finland there 
to undergo a slow disintegration, moral, spiritual, and 
physical. 

Never was a theatrical poseur hoisted with his own 
petard more completely than was Leonid Andreyev, This 
lover of chaos, this man who could look the Being in Grey 
in the eye and remain unperturbed, this man whose imagi- 
nation could stiffen him into scoriac immobility becomes 
suddenly affrighted. How ironical such a bombastic ut- 
terance as the following sounds in relation to what was 
to take place. “A queer head emerged on a snakelike 
neck, with a pale face and eyes that were not good, I have 
come.” Small wonder that old Tolstoy who himself knew 
well how silk underwear feels below a hair shirt remarked 
on one occasion “‘Andreyev says Boo! But I am not 
scared.” ‘The fact was that this “queer son of chaos” who 
for two decades kept half Europe on the jump with his 
grim stories was one of the first “to get the wind up him” 
when Red Laughter was actually to be heard in every 
city and hamlet and. barton of Europe. And what makes 
his case the more tragic is the fact that he himself knew 
what was happening, knew that beyond all expectation 
life had suddenly said Boo to him and that when it had 
come down to what the vulgar call brass tacks this aegis 
of horror he had raised proved brittle as a scrannel 
“moment.” 

Could anything have been more humiliating to the 
complicated nature of this vain proud man than to find 
that in the last issue that herd instinct in him was stronger 


than his own intellect? “The poisoning of my soul be~- 


gan with the war” he wrote. “I succeeded in putting a 
bridle on my imagination and rendering it in regard to 
the war purely formal,” and yet all the time there worked 
below his “secret underground imagination,” which made 
it apparent to him even when he was applauding the war- 
madness that in spite of patriotic tattoos, “at the coffin’s 
portal young life shall play anew,” and that after all it 
did not matter very much whether it was tc be “young 
Russian life or young German life.” 

Many great writers have had in them a vein of alloy 
which till the day of their death is never shown up. Un- 
luckily for Andreyev he lived long enough to have his 
bluff called. ‘To describe life as chaos in writing was a 
very different thing, he found, from feeling the real 
draught of the chaos against his own scalp. From the 
declaration of the Great War the hunted soul of “this 
systematic disillusioner” betrayed itself further and 
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further. Every time the abominable crested cock of chaos 
crew he hastened to deny once more the secret integrity 
of his being. He, the lonely one, found that he could 
wave a national flag as well as another, that he could 
prostitute his art in the interests of a senseless war, that 
he could become the editor of an official paper, that he 
could issue cries for help to a cynical world which was 
witnessing the consummation of the theories that he had 
been indirectly propagating for twenty years. Undoubted- 
ly it was these spiritual conflicts, these frustrations that 
killed him. 

There in his mock castle, the architecture of which was 
in itself an evidence of something meretricious in his taste, 
he stayed brooding behind “enormous plate glass win- 
dows,” like a sick serpent in a reptile house whose black 
poison has turned to milk and who in his terrible humilia- 
tion can find no hole in the tin floor of his cage down 
which to creep. 

More alone than he had ever been this distracted master 
of puppet-horror found himself put out of countenance 
by the protrusion of stark reality. The north wind, that 
wind he had always hated, seemed now to be blowing 
constantly. He tried to console himself in his yacht 
“cruising through the treacherous skerries” but in vain. 
He had a piece of tarred rope tied to the end of his bed 
the smell of which was intend¢d to revive his spirits with 
thoughts of the tumultuous strength of the ocean but still 
his secret underground imagination worked on. He wrote 
long letters to his mother, to his “little mushroom” as he 
so quaintly called her, but all the time despair gnawed at 
his heart. He longed to escape. “I yearn” he writes 
“for the South, the South, the South-—passionately, un- 
utterably.” ‘To think,” he cries somewhat unexpectedly 
and one cannot but surmise, with a certain innocence, “that 
I shall never find myself in Los Angeles, whence I once 
received a graceful letter from a Spanish lady.” 

He is completely unable to write. He is bewildered by 
what is taking place. He thinks of the past, of his for- 
tunate literary career. “I rose,” he writes 


“with each work straight upward like a rocket, rose 
swiftly, decidedly, and radiantly, then suddenly stop- 
ped . . . as though in the very air I had stumbled at 
some barrier and I flutter beneath the ceiling like a 


bat.” 


He sends out his desperate S. O. S. against the Bol- 
sheviki and one blushes at the febrile extravagance of its 
tone. It is addressed to those journalists “who have long 
earned the name of knights of the Holy Ghost, and write 
not with ink, but with their nerves and blood.” 

Like so many bulls of Bashan his miseries close him in 
on every side. His health has gone. He is confronted by 
the prospect of extreme poverty. “I feel as though I wa 
in a grave up to my belt” he cries. He spends his last 


~ Easter in his gaunt house. ‘My condition is no worse than 


that of Christ at this time” he comments with something 
of his old grandiloquence. 

He lingers on till the late summer a shattered man 
of letters who had found the world of action too much 
for him. He died on September 12th, 1919, to those 
who appreciated his dark wizardry, a figure disturbing, 
awe-inspiring, meteoric—to the others, to the rest “an 
abominable toady and lackey of the bourgeoisie.” 

LLEWELYN Powys. 
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Sociology and Politics 


Sociology and Political Theory, a Consideration of th, 
Sociological Basis of Politics, by Harry Elmer Barney 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OLITICAL theory has never been an all absorbing 

branch of human speculation. One may searc 
the pages of history in vain for a political philosophe, 
who was not more interested in something else. Eve, 
during the past century, when politics has been recognize; 
as an independent science, students of government hay 
been only mildly interested in its theoretical aspect 
Those who have contributed to this phase of the subjeq 
have been content to follow the lead of the legalist, 
school, or at most have succeeded in modifying such ab. 
stract and largely irrelevant notions as “natural right’ 
and “ sovereignty.” In general, the last century has been 
one of historic and descriptive study in politics, and x 
regards political theory, the situation is hardly improved 
at the present time. ‘The current emphasis upon th 
statistical and psychological methods are diverting scholan 
once more from political speculation. With so many prop. 
ositions already in dire need of demonstration, and wit 
such excellent facilities for demonstrating them, why 
should time be wasted in inventing new propositions? The 
upshot of the matter is that political theory has again bees 
largely turned over to those most interested in it. The 
sociologists of the twentieth century have replaced th 
lawyers of the nineteenth. 

It is in this connection that Professor Barnes has mad: 
an exceptionally important contribution to the literatur 
of both political science and sociology. Nowhere els 
can one find in such brief compass and such readable form 
as accurate and comprehensive summary of the contempo- 
raneous developments in both political and social thinking 
as in this little volume. But the book is more than a biblic- 
graphical digest of writers of the past half century. |: 
is an important contribution to the study of the relation. 
ship between the two sciences. All well-read scholars 
in the social sciences know that sociology has contributed 
much to political theory, but it remained for Professa 
Barnes to show the importance and extent of that contr: 
bution. By taking up seriatim the traditional fields of 
political theory, and by presenting the views of the sociol- 
ogical writers on those subjects, he has endeavored t 
show that, in the last half century, they “have made ex- 
tremely significant contributions to every phase of politic 
theory, and that no conscientious political scientist ca 
well afford to remain ignorant of the nature and sourcs 
of such contributions.” . 

In the main, it must be admitted, the author has suc 
ceeded admirably in his task. ‘The extent and significanct 
of sociological contributions to such subjects as the form 
of the state, the process of government, the nature of 
political parties, the scope of state activity, and even ‘ 
the conduct of international relations are of unusual in 
portance. But one cannot refrain from suggesting tha! 
there are other branches of inquiry in political science tha 
Professor Barnes does not touch. Of the tremendous 
amount of work which has recently been done in the su» 
ject of public administration, no mention is made, ané 
apparently the sociologists have had likewise nothing ® 
say about the judiciary or the electorate. Indeed, with 
the notable exception of the study of the process of 
government, the sociologists seem not to have expanded 
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Concerning These Radical Fellows 


GeneRAL Dawes unconsciously acted as our 
publicity agent. 


“A mobilization of radicalism under La Fol- 
lette, the largest section of which, the Social- 
ists, fly the Red flag, is attacking the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” he declared in his 
Augusta speech. 


Very interesting, this. 


* * * 


Especially when viewed in the light thrown 
upon the extent of radical thought by Edwin 
W. Hiullinger’s article “Radicalism in the 
United States” in the October number of 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


* * * 


It makes the reading of Mr. Hullinger’s 
article doubly interesting,—almost imperative. 


* * * 


Mr. Hullinger was correspondent for the 
United Press in Russia. He found, strangely 
enough, that Bolshevism has its good side and 
its bad, like any other government. 


* * * 


In Russia he heard rumors of Red Revolu- 
tion in America. When he returned to this 
country he began to investigate these rumors. 
He traveled from coast to coast and his investi- 
gations stretched over more than a year. 


* * * 


He interviewed Upton Sinclair, and other 
radicals, He talked with the Los Angeles judge 
who condemned one hundred I. W. W.’s to 
prison for a political offense, and with Attorney 
J. H. Ryckman, who defended them. 





He worked and lived and talked with fruit 
pickers in the California orchards, and other 
laborers. 


* * * 


The October Scribner’s Magazine contains 
the result of his investigations. 


* * * 


General Dawes declares war on the radicals; 
Mr. Hullinger would remove the causes which 
turn radicals into revolutionists. 


* * * 


his is but one feature of the October Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


* * * 


Ernest J. Eberling’s discussion of “Child 
Labor as a National Problem” is a clear argu- 
ment in favor of the Twentieth Amendment, 
now before the state legislatures. 


* * 7 


Thomas A. Jaggar’s “Predicting Earth- 
quakes” does not refer to political landslides, but 
it is interesting for those who would like to 
know what chance their particular bit of terra 
firma has of remaining firm. 


* * * 


Articles and discussions such as these are 
features of each number of Scribner’s Magazine, 
occupying a larger place in the Magazine than 
ever before and carrying real significance. 
Avoiding merely academic presentations, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine publishes vigorous and capable 
discussions, based upon thorough knowledge and 
real interest. 


. ee 
You may not agree with the opinion advanced, 


but, at least, you will find the best argument 
which the other side has to produce. 


* * * 


And without a clash of ideas there is no fire 
in thought. 
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the scope of traditional political theory. In fact it may 
be doubted if they have kept pace with the current develop- 
ments in political science. But by bringing a new termin- 
ology and a broader viewpoint they have succeeded in 
amplifying and modernizing much of our older thought 
regarding compulsory human organization. While many 
political scientists have recognized the limitations of the 
older scope of their subject and have substituted for theory 
a behavioristic study, the sociologists have definitely ap- 
propriated both the scope and much of the method of the 
older political science as a foundation upon which to 
build. ‘The stone which the publicists rejected has been 
made the head of the corner. 

In another respect it is questionable if the situation of 
political theory is as desperate as one might at first sup- 
pose. An ardent student of political science of the tradi- 
tional type will be both amused and irritated to find some 
of his most illustrious colleagues classed as sociologists. 
One may not protest seeing Bentley, Oppenheimer, or 
Robinson so designated, but when Maitland, Michels, 
Wallas, and even Duguit, Laski, Freund, and Lippmann 
are included under that catagory, one almost suspects 
Professor Barnes of being ironical. On the other hand, 
the list of political scientists is no less amusing. Between 
Rousseau and Burgess no name appears but that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Of the present day students of politics 
two of the three mentioned, Merriam and Beard, could 
certainly be classed as sociologists fully as logically as 
Walte~ Bagehot or John Fiske. One cannot help 
wondering what was the basis of the author’s distinction 
when confronted with such a series of paradoxes. Were 
it not for the presence of a handful of contemporaneous 
students of politics, one would almost conclude that Pro- 
fessor Barnes considers it a dead science which has recently 
been supplanted by sociology! 

But it would be unfair to leave the matter here. If 
this is a criticism of Professor Barnes, it is even more a 
criticism of contemporaneous writers on both social and 
political theory. What has actually happened in the past 
quarter century is that there has been such a mutual inter- 
penetration of sociology and political science that the line 
between them has become practically indiscernible. The 
sociologists have based much of their work upon the tradi- 
tional political theory and have carried forward the specu- 
lation in a broader, and in some respects more satisfactory 
manner. The students of politics have in turn broadened 
their outlook and have left the narrow legalistic or de- 
scriptive studies far behind in an effort to develop a body 
of political knowledge which will be more useful in the 
modern world. In so doing they have more than met the 
sociologists half way, in many cases actually trespassing 
on the latter’s domain. 

Politics as a science never has been, and probably never 
will be, able to stand alone. On the other hand there is 
no doubt that ‘sociology is much richer for the aid which 
students of politics have given it. The two subjects are 
mutually complementary phases of a single inquiry. It 
is encouraging, therefore, to find political scientists 
willing and able to cooperate with the sociologists to such 
an extent that an eminent sociologist like Professor Barnes 
considers them one with himself. It is doubly encourag- 
ing to find sociology using the work- of the student of 
government and carrying forward their theory along such 
original and fertile lines. 


Ropney L. Morr. 


Dr. Couchoud has proved (in a most interesting book) th 
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Bacon: Literary Proteus 


The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Examined « 
Discussed by the late Edward George Harman, C. 
London: Palmer. 12s. 6d. 


This book is made up as follows: The first three chy 
ters contain a useful précis of Sir Philip Sidney’s An 
dia, with extensive quotations; the next seven chapp 
discuss that work, propose interpretations, and advance 
statement that the real author was Francis Bacon, 
Verulam; Chapter XI deals with Lodge; in the appeng 
is an article entitled The Shakespeare Problem, containj 
the old claim that Bacon was the author of Shakespe: 
plays. In this preface the author explains that this y 
is the fourth of a series, the others of which are enti 
Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Fra 
Bacon, Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe, and The 
personality of Shakespeare. If they resemble the } 
here reviewed they must be curious volumes. 

The gentle mania for proving, with or without the 
of cryptograms, that the works of great writers were 
posed by someone else, has produced singular stateme 
for the contemplation of mankind. It has been « 
clusively proved that Shakespeare was (a) Bacon, | 
Lord Southampton, (c) Lord Rutland. It has been pro 
equally conclusively that Aristotle wrote the works 
Homer, Corneille the works of Molitre, Bramwell Bro 
his sister’s novel, Wuthering Heights. Dr. Leaf prov 
(as a joke) that Homer was written by Professor Mar, 
liouth, and some waggish fellow undertook to prove t 
Cromwell wrote Paradise Lost. A Frenchman has prov 
that Napoleon was a Solar myth. In this present ye 


Jesus Christ never existed. But the Baconians hold 
world’s record for proving, and the late Mr. Harm 
must have been one of their chief record-holders. | 
true that Mr. Parker Woodward has proved that Fra 
Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth and the Ear! 
Leicester, though Mr. Harman proved that Francis Ba 
was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon and Ann, his wife 
a curious lapse into orthodoxy. Mr. Harman made up i 
this by proving a number of remarkable facts about Bac 
which were entirely unknown to his contemporaries and 
most cases never suspected by anyone until he publis 
the results of his investigations. 

According to Mr. Harman, Francis Bacon was the 
thor of the following: (@) Bacon’s Works; (4) Sh 
speare’s Works; (c) part of Ben Jonson’s Timber; ( 
Edmund Spenser’s Works; (¢) Sir Philip Sidney’s Wo 
(f) the speeches delivered at Whitehall in 1581 by 
Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville, Lords Arundel and Wi 
sor; (g) several of Robert Greene’s Works; (4) most 
Thomas Nashe’s Works; (i) most of Lodge’s Wo 
(7) Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse. (Strange 
Bacon should write plays under the name of Shakesp« 
having previously attacked them under the name of Gc 
at the age of eighteen, just after writing the Shephe 
Calendar.) In addition, Mr. Harman referred with « 
placency to Mr. Parker Woodward’s assertion that W2t 
was Francis Bacon, and he talked in a mysterious 
about “the supposed Puttenham,” so doubtless the Arte 
English Poesie was also written by Francis Bacon. 
man of tireless energy, this Bacon, a literary Prot 
strangely untouched by literary ambition and _ strangt 
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Installing Gen- 
eral Electric in- 
candescent street 
lighting system 
in Nagoya, Japan 


Everywhere, this monogram 


You may travel through a 
tropical jungle on a train 





The International 
General Electric Com- 
pany carries products 
of American industry 
to every land, and 
brings back develop- 
ments which foreign 
scientistshave worked 
out. Thus, by a league 
of minds, peoples 
know one another 
better, and humanity 
moves forward with a 
swifter stride. 


which a G-E locomotive 
pulls; in an Oriental city you 
may drink water which a 
G-E motor pumps. 


The sun never sets on this 
monogram; and wherever 
you find it, it is a symbol of 
service — an evidence that 
electricity is doing one more 
heavy task which men and 
women used to do. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 








OOK BEND TAVERN 


all year-round house 
Monterey, Massachusetts 

8 miles from Great Barrington 
in the Berkshire Hills Tavern 
fecently renovated, decorated and 
0 furnished. Steam heat 
d electricity. Four nage open fire- 
‘ood. Suites 
bath. Rates by the aay, $5 
2. By the week, from to 
4 for illustrated folder to 
LEILA LIVINGSTON MORSE 
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Splended Investment for Teacher 
Private children’s camp; 24-room house, 
fully equipped, private beach, good fol- 
lowing. Owner must sell because of ill- 
ness. Write 

COLLINS, 
General Delivery, Long Branch, N. J. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and 
New) on every concefvable subject in stock. 
On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets of 
Authors. Catalogues free. Mention re- 
quirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England 





OD or IDOL ? IDEALISM or IDOLISM 


ou will find the answer to the above questions in “The Common Creed 
Common Sense,” a 32-page booklet —— in large type. Send 25c 
r your copy of “The Common Creed 


MOSES STEINBERG 


Knickerbocker Building 


Common Sense” to 


New York City 
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We are searching 
for new 
writers 


HE demand for short stories and mov- 
ing picture scenarios has far outstripped 
the supply. 

Fifteen thousand motion picture theatres 
in this country alone must be continually 
supplied with fresh stories. Scores of maga 
zines like New Republic must present fresh 
stories every issue. To meet this demand 
new writers must be found. 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship is co 
operating with magazine editors and mo 
tion picture producers in the development of 
new talent. In the last six years it has 
helped scores of writers to win recognition 
on the screen and in the magazine field. It 
teaches the technique of the short story and 
moving picture scenario. It maintains a 
Story Sales Department in Hollywood, with 
branches in New York and Chicago, thus 
insuring the author of a direct contact with 
all story markets. 


Well-known Authors Helping 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
new writers are Frederick Palmer, author 
and educator; Russell Doubleday, publisher; 
Clayton Hamilton, formerly of the Faculty of 
Columbia University, author, dramatist and edu 
cator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of 
Columbia and Yale Universities, author, dramatist 
and critic; Frederic Taber Cooper, author, edu 
cator and critic; C. Gardner Sullivan, screen 
writer and director; Rob Wagner, author and 
motion picture director; James R. Quirk, editor 
and publisher of Photeplay Magazine. 


Free Scholarships Established 


The Palmer Scholarship Foundation has been 
established by the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
to bring recognition to men and women who need 
only training in the new technique of authorship 
in order to succeed. 


Two major awards, each carrying a prize of 
$500 cash and the Palmer Medal of Merit, will 
be made by the terms of the Foundation to the 
authors of the best short story and the best screen 
play, respectively; submitted each year. Fifty 
Free Scholarships will be awarded annually. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This book discloses for the first time the causes 
which have brought into being a new and revolu- 
tionary type of literature. It makes clear the reasen 
why magazine publishers and motion picture pro- 
ducers are face to face with the greatest scarcity of 
acceptable story material in 
the history of the nation. 
It reveals why publishers and 
producers are encouraging new 
writers to come forward by 
offering enormous cash in- 
ducements. It tells how other 
men and women have won 
success in this tremendously 
fascinating profession. We'll 
gladly send you a free copy. 
Just mail the coupon. 





PaLMeR INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 32-J, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calii 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a cop: 
of your book, “The New Road to Authorship,” an 
details of the Palmer Course in Short Story Writing, 
Photoplay Writing and Dramatic Criticism 


Name 


Address fen ee a _— 
All correspondence strictly confidential 


te 
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fortunate in his ability to persuade other men to sign his 
works and to keep complete silence, all of them, all their 
lives, about the transaction. Shakespeare, Spencer, Sidney, 
Greene, Nashe, Lodge, Gosson, Watson—all Bacon; and 
no one knew anything about it until recently—neither 
Ben Jonson nor Steevens nor Dr. Johnson nor Coleridge 
nor Lamb nor Malone nor Sidney Lee nor Leslie Stephen. 
The people who inscribed the epitaph on the grave of 
Edmund Spencer in Westminster Abbey were either de- 
ceived or deceiving; and so were the persons who wrote 
the Latin verses under the actor’s bust at Stratford. 

Why did Bacon conceal this stupendous mass of writing 
under other people’s names? Mr. Harman knew:— 

For a man of quality to be known as a writer of 
plays would mean social disgrace and, if he was an 
aspirant for a public position, ruin. To publish poems 
was regarded as beneath the dignity of a gentleman or 
even of a man of superior education. 

Conclusive, is it not? Let us allow that Bacon’s 
avowed translations of the Psalms were not exactly poetry; 
but Sir Philip Sidney was of far nobler birth than Francis 
Bacon, yet the Elizabethans (who had not our inside 
knowledge of the Baconian facts) believed him to, be the 
author of Arcadia and the Sonnets, without ceasing to 
regard him as the paragon of the age. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was notoriously a poet; so was Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke; Sir John Davies, a judge, published poetry and 
was congratulated on it by King James I.; Thomas Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset, was so infatuated as to produce his 
play Ferrex and Porrex before Queen Elizabeth; Sir John 
Suckling, a fine gentleman and courtier, produced his plays 
before King Charles I.; Francis Beaumont was the son of 
a judge; Cyril Tourneur was a King’s Messenger; Sir 
Henry Wootton—an ambassador—published poems in his 
lifetime. The list might be extended, for it is set down 
merely from memory and without consulting any refer- 
ence works; but what do such facts matter to a gently 
obstinate theorist? 

There are some staggering literary judgments in this 
book. Here is one:— 

Let us first return to the Rosalynde, 1590, on which 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It is founded. It is an ex- 
quisite piece of work, so much so that I think it gives 
one more pleasure to read than the play. 

Lodge’s Rosalind and Shakespeare’s As You Like It are 
(of course) both by Bacon; but the point to note is that 
there can be no doubt that the play is in every respect su- 
perior to the novel. 

(In referring again to Mr. Harman’s note on Lodge, 
I have just noticed that he spelled Lyly in inverted com- 
mas, as he spelled the names of all the other people who 
are really Bacon. So Euphues must go down as Bacon’s, 
too; in fact, Mr. Harman apparently held that a// the 
better Euphuistic novels were by Bacon.) 

It is quite impossible to take these wild notions seriously; 
they carry their own refutation in their own absurdity, 
but the difficulty is that to refute them seriatim would 
demand a volume larger than that refuted; and what 
scholar would waste his time on such a task? I am but 
an amateur in these matters, yet I have been able to mark 
fallacy after fallacy in Mr. Harman’s elaborate arguments 
The whole thing is a critical cloud-cuckoo-land, a figment, 
adream. Yet is it not lamentable that a man should waste 
time and knowledge upon composing futile critical heresies 
doomed to oblivion and contempt? It is physically impos- 
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sible that Bacon could have lived his own crowded lif 
legal, political, philosophical, literary, and at the same tir, 
produce this vast bulk of miscellaneous work of all degre, 
of merit in many different forms, wrok which alone » 
ceeds the amount producved in a long lifetime (eighy 
four years) by the indefatigable Voltaire; and is it huma 
ly credible that all those “ghosts” should keep the secrs 
inviolably, leave no written account of it, and that ng 
only all contemporaries but all posterity except one or ty, 
individuals should have been deluded? Yet Mr. Harmy 
perhaps performed a service in writing this odd book; | 
carrying the Bacon theory far into the realms of absurdip 
he shows us how cautious, how supersceptical, we must } 
in entertaining these over-ingenious and persuasive the 
ries. When positive and irrefutable evidence is lackin 
the way is open to a multitude of heresies; for the miy 
of man is subtle, obstinate, and perversely ingenious. 
RicHaRp ALDINGToy, 


Fiction Brief 


Confusion, by James Gould Coxzens. Boston: 8,| 
Brimmer Company. $2.00. 


HOUGH written by one who is still an undergrad 

ate at Harvard, this full length novel bears but f 

marks of artistic imaturity. At intervals the author bk 
comes a little too obviously well lettered and the first 
of the book—where people drop glibly in from Paris, § 
Petersburg, Budapest, Madrid, Algiers and Vienna— 
trays somewhat over frankly his familiarity with the lan 
that bound the Seven Seas. In occasional paragraphs, t 
his characters are forced to stand aside in order to provi 
a kind of right of way for the passage of a full freight 
idea. Yet there are undeniably minor features and m 
justifiably be interpreted as glowing promises of futu 
achievement, rather than present faults . . . Mr. Ca 
zens handles his narrative with an assured skill. He b 
an abundant sense of drama, and his climaxes rise shar 
and vigorously from balanced, plausible situations. Onei 
tempted to say that his last twenty pages could scarce 


have been written better. 
R. B. F. 





Pp 


Contributors . 

“BEAULIEU” is the pseudonym of a French engineer who 
has had occasion to make a close study of the Dawes 
plan on behalf of an important financial group. 





SipnEY Howarp, journalist and playwright, was, during 
the War, captain in the U. S. Air Service and Flight 
Commander of the 20th Aero Squadron. His new 
book, Three Flights Up, will be published by Scrib- 
ner’s this fall. 


Herpert S. GorMAN is associate editor of the New York 
Times Book Review, and the author of The Barcarolt 
of James Smith. 


LLEWELYN Powys, author and critic, is a contributor of r- 
views to current periodicals. His last book is Black 
Laughter. (Harcourt Brace and Co.). 


Ropney L. Morr is an instructor in Political Science at the 
University of Chicago and the author of several mono 
graphs on political theory. 

RicHarp ALDINGTON, English poet and writer, is a fre- 
quent contributor to the London Nation. 
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The Successful Teacher— 


is the one who possesses the ability to provoke thinking on the part of the 
student. The power to think, mental alertness, curiosity about the world 
and its processes, and liveliness of imagination are worth a great deal more 
than a mere technical facility in reading, writing and arithmetic—the sum- 
mum bonum of all education a generation ago. The teacher demanded by 
the modern world is one who can arouse the thought processes, who de- 


velops in the student an interest in ideas and a critical attitude toward life. 


This is a result difficult to secure—and that is just where The New Re- 


publiccomesin. It is admirably adapted for classroom work. It gives to 


students something more than good journalism and good reporting. They 
obtain from it a sense of the higher standards by which things are judged— 
all sorts of things. They get an inkling of what values are accepted as 
The 


It is a creator of them. 


good currency among people who know and whose knowledge counts. 
New Republic is more than a purveyor of opinions. 
Its thinking is the kind out of which great ideas take shape. 
student obtains a glimpse at least of what actually constitutes good con- 


From it the 


temporary thinking. The definite opinion, found in The New Republic, 
whether you agree with it or not, causes you to think out the reason why 
you agree or disagree. This quality alone makes the magazine peculiarly 


available for classroom work. 


TL 


The New Republic is adaptable to use in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, wherever a 


periodical is made part of the required reading. Instructors in English, Civics, Current History, Economics 


and Sociology will find it has many advantages over the news weeklies commonly adopted for this purpose. 
During the past ten years hundreds of classes, and thousands of students, have studied The New Republic 


with unusual success. 


To make the paper inexpensive for the students to buy, The New Republic offers these special reduced 
rates for classroom subscriptions: 75c for three months; $1.50 for six months; $2.25 for nine months. This 
rate amounts to 25c per months (four issues), Orders should be for ten or more copies to go to one address. 
The instructor’s subscription is free. Below is a convenient order form. 
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For the enclosed $ 


... Please enter in my name 





REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 © Street 
NewYork City 


subscriptions of months each for my class in 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life that 
the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without increases 
in population. New businesses are founded; others expand. New 
homes are established in town and city, in suburban dwellings and 
apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with the 
best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of the Bell 
System. The telephone will grow with the population and prosperity 
of the country, and the plans of to-day must anticipate the growth 
of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and provision 
was made for it, long in advance. Money was provided, new 
developments were undertaken, construction work was carried 
through on a large scale. The Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Associated Companies, 
has continuously met these requirements. It has enlisted the genius 
of technical development and the savings of investors for investment 
in plant construction. 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company’s stock and over half a million are investors in the securities 
of the System. With a sound financial structure, a management 
which is reflected in a high quality of telephone service, the Bell 
System is enabled to serve the increasing requirements of the 
American public. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








WRITERS: We render an unusual- 


ors and beginners who desire their 
manuscripts typed for publication. 


Box 5, Elmhurst, New York City 





effective class of service to au- 


arios, stories, news articles and 
8. 


THE AMERICAN TYPISTS, 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hundreds Stand in Line in Philadel- 
phia to Buy THE SUNDAY TRAN- 
SCRIPT. This Is Not True as to Any 
Other Publication on Earth. Never 
Solicited an Advertisement in Seventy- 
five Years. Six different copies for 
Twenty-five cents. Sunday Transcript, 
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creat DEBATE or » 


CAMPAIGN! 


SHOULD A CLASS-CO 

SCIOUS SOCIALIST OR 

WORKER VOTE FOR 
LA FOLLETTE? 


sCOTT 


NEARING Says NO! 


Foremest Radical Spokesman 
versus 
MEYER 


LONDON says YE§ 


First Socialist Congressman and 
Labor Attorney 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, at 3 P. 


CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE 
67th St. and 3rd Ave. 


Tickets $1.10 (incl. war tax) 
On Sale at: Jimmie Higgins Bookshop, 
University Place; Gothic Art Book t 
176 Second Avenue; Katz’s Music Store, 
E. Broadway; Hauser’s Book Store 
Fifth Avenue, corner 110th Street; Ste 
Jewelry Store, 1337 Wilkins Av 
Bronx; Neidorf’s Book Store, 1817 Pj 
Avenue, Brooklyn; Katz's Drug Stor, 
Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, or at the o 
of and by mail from 

The League for Public Discussi 
600 Fifth Ave. Tel. Longacre 1(43+-)) 
N. B.—TO OUT-OF-TOWNERS: Thos 
siring a stenographic report of 
debate, send us your Dame 











As a Doctor Sees It, by Dr.! 
Liber—173 stories from the ini 
mate life of all kinds of peopl 
Illustrated with 64 pencil sketch 
by the author. “The shortest sho 
stories.”—Received by the press 
a revelation—208 pages, clot 
$2.00. 

THE CHILD AND THE Hone, } 
Dr. B. Liber. Second, enlarge 
edition. Most modern ideas on t 
bringing-up of children. Comma 
errors, Practical Advice, Instance 
from Life, Sex, Health and Fa 
Problems.—320 pages; cloth, $2.5) 
paper, $1.50. 

RATIONAL LIVING, an illustrate 
monthly devoted to health conse 
vation and exposing dishonesty 
all healing professions, B. Lib 
M. D., Dr. P. H., editor —Seri® 
BER Issue OuT, 20c a copy.—f¢ 
lar subscription, $2.00. 

Subser. to R. L. and copy of “A 
a Doctor Sees It,” $3.50. 

Subser. to R. L. and copy of “T 
Child and the Home,” cloth, $4. 
paper, $3.00. 

‘Subser. to R. L. and copies 
both books, $5.50 or $4.50. Ai 
dress: Rational Living, 61 Hami 
ton Place, New York. 











THE NOYES NURSERY SCHOOL 
The Noyes School of Rhythm its open 
nursery school, in which Rhythm is 
basis of the morning’s program. (0 
tation by appointment. 

ADELE McKINNIE, Director 
215 West lith Street 
Telephone, Chelsea 7795 








Mr. Arry, (Near Harmon-on-Hudson) 
A new colony for liberals and radicals. 54 minutes from Grand 


Croton Lake, two miles from station, three miles to the beach. 
acre of high, dry and well wooded land {canal to 4 city lots 
ah dive, Nesm ait ten totes, Gane 30 to 6. P. M. 
ve., Room , for circular. ce hours 2: to P. 
daily except Saturday. Saturday 11 A.M., to 2 P.M. 





station; uent expresses. Property a mile from 


rry Kelly, No. 70 








RAND 
SCHOOL 


7 East 15th St. 
Write for RAND SCHOOL NEWS 


Beginning Sept. 30, 1924— 
Courses in History, 
Economics, Sociology, 
Psychology, Literature, 
Science, Music, Drama, Art. 
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Said 
Senator La Follette 


to an Editor of 


The New 


REPUBLIC 


last week in Washington 


“There is one thing I want you to carry back with you to New York, and it is this. We are 
going to sweep the country. I-am more grateful than I need say for the splendid assistance your 
support of my candidacy has rendered the progressive movement. But even you do not realize 
how widespread this thing is. You don’t realize that we actually are going to win.” 


Do you realize what is really taking place throughout the country? If you read the Repub- 
lican or Democratic press, your impression of the political situation is radically different from that 
of Senator La Follette. The Republican managers are claiming 290 electoral votes as certain for 
Mr. Coolidge—24 more than enough to elect. The Democratic managers pooh-pooh these 
figures and assert that Mr. Davis will win hands down. 


What is the truth? Has Senator La Follette a real chance to win? Follow his campaign 
week by week in The New Republic, one of the few journals of national circulation actively sup- 
porting the progressive cause. Throughout the campaign, The New Republic will have some of 
the best writers and observers in the country reporting and interpreting political developments. 
Secure first-hand information by accepting one of the following special campaign offers: 











1. The New Republic for the next four months 


for $1.00: S 

2. The New Republic for the next four months R be BLT re 
and one of the following timely and im- 421 West 21¢ Street 
portant books for $2.00: New York City 


Social Discovery, by E. C. Lindemann. For the enclosed $........ please send me 


The Story of Teapot Dome, by M. E. The New Republic for four months and a 
Ravage. copy of the following book: . 
The Labor Spy, by Sidney Howard. 


3. The New Republic for four months and a 
copy of Senator La Follette’s Autobiog- Address 
raphy, a book of more than 800 pages pub- 
lished by the Senator himself —$2.50. ae 


Name. 





9-24-24 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC, 





in a New Form 
ata saving of 46% 


NOW! 


Entirely new idea has revolutionized the manufacture of 
the Britannica and makes it possible for us to sell the new 
large type, large page edition at lowest price in history. 


HEwhole history of the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica has been a 
unique record of successful innova- 
tions. But never in all the years that 
this great work has been published 
have we been able to make such an 
amazing announcement as this. 

It is nothing less than the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in a New Form, printed from the 
famous Cambridge issue plates, but 
at a price that is 46 per cent less— 
by far the lowest price at which the 
large type, large page Britannica 
has ever been offered to the general 
public. 


Why the price is so low 
First of all, the experts made a striking 
innovation—they decided to bind this 
issue of the Britannica in 16 double 
volumes instead of 32 single volumes. 
That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made posible 
by the use of the famous Britannica 
Opacity Paper, which is very thin, but 
beautifully white and opaque. We placed 
an order for 1200 tons—sufficient for 


10,000,000 books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the 


paper market were at their lowest. 
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Then it was determined to print this issue from the plates of 
the famous Cambridge issue, which sells for nearly twice as 
much. By doing this it was possible to save thousands of dollars, 
because we did not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is 
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identical with that of the finest de ‘uxe sets. 
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/ Britannica in the New Form than a former issue for which I paid 
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other letters proclaim the Britannica in this New Form as “the 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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